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POETRY. 


From the Liverpool Courier. 


The Polish Exile. ' 


Forced from home to desert lands, 
From wife and children dear, 

To roam along Siberia’s sands 
And forests dark and drear; 

*Mid rocks with horror deep imbued, 

Where music wakes not solitude. 

"The impulse of the exile’s soul 
Pervades the howling wind: 

His country’s wrongs in visions roll 
Across his tortured mind: 

For her slain sons he fain would weep, 

But tears of anguish spring too deep. 

His fancy hears the clarion’s sound, 
That eall’d him to the field, 

Aud haunts the blood-stain’« Lattle ground, 
Where Poland’s fate was sealed; — 
Where freedom’s sword was lified high, 

To fell the strength of tyranny. 
Oppression’s power may chain 
His form in bondage down; — 
But freedom in his heart can reign, 
And wear her golden crown, 
Until the chainless spirit flies — 
To other realms beyond the skies. J.C. 


TALES. 
A Night on the Banks of Tennessee. 


BY D. SEALSFIELD. 

‘And can you tell us whether we are right in 
our way to Brown’s ferry?’ demanded I from a 
man on horseback, who came pacing towards 
us, in a narrow cart track on the banks of the 
Tennessee. 

It was growing dark; the mists hung gray and 
heavy over the woods and waters, and gave to 
the landscape a bewildering chaotic appearance, 
so as to render it impossible to discern any ob- 
ject at more than three yards distance. Nearly 
as long as this digression was the pause of the 


rider, At last he answered in a tone which, 
from its singular modulation, Lt think must have 


* been accompanied with a shake. 


‘ Way to Brown’s ferry? Mayhap you mean 
Coxe’s ferry?’ 

‘Well then, Coxe’s ferry,’ replied I, with 
some impatience. 

‘Why now, vou are long five miles off, and 
may as well turn your horse’s head. I guess 
you are strangers in this partof the country” 

‘ The devil,’ whispered friend R-——ds; ‘ we 
are in the hands of a yankee. He guesses al- 
ready.’ 

The rider had in the meanwhile pressed closer 
to our gig, in spite of the thorns and brambles, 
and the narrowness of the carttrack. As far as 
we could discern, he was still young, but lean 
and lank, with a cadaverous countenance, and 
metal buttons on his coat. 

‘ And so you have mistaken the road?’ said he, 
after a due pause, during which the heavy mists 
had gathered into amoderate rain, ‘ A strange 
mistake, when the ferry lays not fifteen rods out 
of the way, and that leads broad and open down 
the river. A strange mistake to go up the river, 
instead of going down!’ 

‘ What do you mean by that?’ asked both of 
us at the same time. 

‘Why you are gone up the Tennessee, and 
are on the road to B——-e,’ replied the presump- 
tive yankee. 

‘To B——e!’ exclaimed we, in a voice in 
which a sort of ludicrous stupor and astonish- 
ment were so strongly blended, that the yankee 
asked, 

-* And didn’t you intend to go to B——e” 

‘How far is it from here?’ asked I. 

* Why, how far?’ quoth the man of the metal 
buttons; ‘it aint very far, but not quite so near 
neither as you may reckon. I guess you know 
Squire Dimple?’ 

‘Iwish your Squire Dimple was at —,’ 
muttered I, ‘No, we don’t.’ | 

‘ And where may you be going to?’ now be- 
gan our tormenting rider, who seemed to be 
water-proof, 

* To Florence—to embark for New Orleans,’ 
was our reply. 


* Ay, as fine a town as there is in the country, 
now aint it so? and a fine market too. How is 
flour up country? They say it is six and four 
hie and corn seven andafip. Butter three 
ps.” 
‘ Are you mad”’ burst I out, and raising the 
horsewhip at the same time; ‘to keep us here 
with your flour and butter, and fips and levies, 
when the rain descends in streams.’ 
‘ Ay,’ drawled the young man out, however 
without changing his posture, or accelerating 
the motion of histongue. ‘If you willtry your 
butt-end, I don’t care a farthing. I should like 
to see the man who could whip Isaac Shifty.’ 
' The mad, the road, Mr. Isaac Shifty,’ inter- 
jected my friend in a soothing strain. 
The young man turned to him, and said after 
a while, 
guess you are storekeepers”” 
* No, sir:’ 
* And what profession may you be following?’ 
The answer brought another of his scrutiniz- 
ing glances at us. 
‘And so you intend to go down the Mississippi 
hin the Jackson? 
‘ Yes, sir.’ 
‘A fine steamboat she is, sure enough, now 
aint she? But you won’t take that there thing 
with your neg down the river?’ 
© Ves, we will.’ 

‘Why, you haven’t seen two women in a dear- 
born?” 

*No, wehave not.’ 

* Well, ten,’ said the yankee, ‘it is-too late 
at ayy rateto go back to the ferry, and mayhap 
there migh\ be danger too. So jist keep that 
road till yo; come toa big walnut-tree—there 
it forks; tale the right hand road for half a mile, 
till you cone to Dim’s fence—turn then into 
the lane, tethe right through the sugar-camp 
for about frty rods, take then the left hand 
road come near Breaknecksink—there 
you turn hird to the right, and that will bring 
you to B+—e. You cannot miss the road,’ ad- 
ded he in& confident tone, giving at the same 
time his horse a lash, and riding on as fast as 
mud and wilderness would permit him. 

{ must have resembled, during these direc- 
tions, the stolid French recuit, who is thought 
worthy the honour of being admitted among 
the listeners to the wonderful tales of a be- 
whiskered member of the imperial guard, who 
had seen, in his Egyptian campaign, mile-long 
serpents and crocodiles, that swallowed the 
tambour-major, staffand all. I wasso benumb- 
ed by the rights and lefts, that I had even for- 
gotten to explain to the man of the metal but- 
tons our utter incapability of discerning the big 
walnut-tree and lanes. My blood is none of 
the coolest, noram I very patient; but the man’s 
imperturbable phlegm amidst the streams of 
rain operated so powerfully on my risible nerves, 
that I broke into a loud fit of laughter, crying, 
‘* Turn to the right, and then to the left—mind 
the big walnut-tree, but beware of the Break- 
necksink.’ 

‘I wish the yankee to the d—l,’ said friend 
R——ds. ‘1 am astonished that you can laugh.’ 

‘And I that you can swear.’ 

*But how could we miss the ferry, and what 
is worse, turn back nearly the same way we 
came?’ 

‘Why,’ said I, *these cursed by-ways, and 
tracks, and paths, and forkings, and the swamp. 
It is impossible to discern which way the water 
runs; and then you slept, you know, and I had to 
look to the horse.’ 

‘And in a marvellous fine style you have look- 
ed to it,’ replied R——ds. ‘To go back the 
same road we came—nay, it is too bad.’ 

‘ To,sleep,’ retorted L. 

But as we understood and loved each other 
thoroughly, there was an end to all unnecessary 
discussions and allusions. The truth is, there 
was but little to be wondered at. It was on the 
last days of the month of May that we arrived 
on the banks of the Tennessee. The country 
around bears a singular character. There are 
no mountains, except a branch of the Appala- 
chain chain and the Grange, which rise at some 
distance. The whole is a vast plain—an im- 
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mense flat, or, to speak:in the language of the 
country, @ sugar-camp, with as many cart tracks 
as there are owners. The morning had been 
fine, but in the afternoon the atmosphere as- 
sumed a hazy appearance. The mists which 
hovered heavy and immoyeable: over the broad 
expanse of the Tennessee, bigan to creep to- 
wards the banks, and te condaise into the thick 
fog. Thus we had no landmirk; we could not 
even sce the magnificent Tentessee, expanding 
there and waxing wide and/broad. Was it a 
wonder that I, whose eyes wire bent in the di- 
rection of the rushing water, forgot Brown’s 
and Coxe’s and heaven kaoys what ferries’— 
But to the prosecution of ourtour. 

The night had closed in—sich a night as fre- 
quently comes in these montlsover these south- 
western backwood sinners, as.i due punishment 
to their frailties, It was as wet as a December 
night on Newfoundland banks, and as dark—as 
dark as Erebus; with just asuficient chill to be- 
stow the ague. ‘The longwinded directions of 
our yankee were lost of caurse. It would have 
required owl’s eyes to dissern a tree, yea, the 
screaming of these agreetble birds, the night- 
ingales of these parts—-a cdiple of them struck 
against our heads—convineid us that they were 
mistaken as to their road well as ourselves. | 
But we were worse off in mny respects. The 
track approached often ~m a few yards of 
the river, and as the streamWas, owing to copi- 
ous rains, rising rapidly, we had every reason- 
able prospect of a watery gave before us: 

‘We had better alight,’ jaid I, ‘or we may 
find our night’s and eternalrest in the Tennes- 
see. 

‘Never mind,’ replied * Cesar,’ 
meaning the pony, ‘is an ol Virginian.’ 

A jerk that brought botHour limbs and ribs 
into imminent danger, put {stop to the praises 
of Czsar, who had throrn himself on his 
haunches, and us almost oy of the gig. » 

‘Something is in the road,bxclaimed R——ds, 
* Now it is time to look abt.’ 

We did so, and found ahuge tree, torn by 
the roots, from the grout, lying: across the 


cart track. There was an end to our progress. 


To pass, or to lift the gig cver the vast trunk, 
was a matter of absolute impossibility; its limbs 
stretched so far out, that the horse had received 
a somewhat dangerous admonition. 

* The track is so narrow that turning about is 
out of all question,’ said R——ds. ‘We must 
go crab-like.’ 

‘Well then,’ muttered I, ‘try to find out the 
forking, and I’ll do my utmost to turn the gig.’ 

Friend R——ds went back, and I began to 
examine, viz. to tap for an opening in the un- 
derwood; but | had promised more than I ever 
could accomplish; I was already stopped in Li- 
mine; for scarcely was I with the right foot out 
of the track, and mygreatcoat hung on a branch 
of native thorns. Wo penetrate witha whole 
skin through ths wilderness could only 
have been achieved by the knight-errant of the 
thirteenth century, I disentangled my great- 
coat, and stept soberly back. Friend R——ds 
returned after a long while with the words, 

‘This is the most villanous wilderness in the 
whole west; no road, no path, and to complete 
my misfortune, I have lost one of my Monroe 
boots.’ 

‘And I shall find as many holes in my great- 
coat, I presume, asthere are thorns on this 
cursed locust tree,’ said I, by way of com- 
fort. 

These wereche last expressions that savored. 
of something.ike good humor, for by this time 
we were soaved through to the skin; and I veri. 
ly believe, tlat among all possible situations, a 
wet one is fe least productive of good humor; 
witness the Dutch, who are any thing but witty, 
a pefect, ¢ as others are pleased to term it, a 
virtue, which is to be ascribed most undoubted- 
ly,to thei living along and amidst canals,ditches 
and dike. Now for my part, I like a moderate 
adventure that won’t cost much: and I hate a 
dull, staight, quaker journey, where every 
thing istame and smooth, and a little shy and 
cunning withal and pleasant to look at, as these 


ed ina sugar-camp, for that it was, sure enough 
—how else could R——ds have lost his Monroe 
boots and stumbled over threescore troughs—to 
be benighted in a Sugar camp, to have on the 
one side the Tennessee filled to the brim, and 
what was worse perhaps, not three yards from 
us—on the other the trackless forest, the rain 
pouring down like a deluge; the night of an 
Egyptian darkness? With all our love of ad- 
venture, it was no joke. 

‘Well, what is to be lone” said R——ds, stand- 
ing with one foot in the mud, and stemming the 
other, viz. the bootless one, against the wheel 
of the gig. 

‘You step into’ the gig, force it back where 
the corpse-wood opens, and I will explore the 
road,’ said I, in my usual short manner. 

Would our task had been equally short, but 
wishes are seldom or never fulfilled. However, 
we setto work, and fretted ourselves with in- 
finite difficulty, perhaps twenty yards back, 
— something like an opening was percepti- 

e. 

Friend R——ds has inherited from his En- 
glish ancestors very sound lungs, and I enjoy 
none of the worst. Was it owing to these, or 
to our lucky star, the conversation between us 
and Czsar was all at once interrupted by aloud 
‘halloo!’ A relieving army is not received with 
more cheers—no, nor even the defeat of an op- 
position candidate by the patriotic betters, than 
the halloo was by us. We answered the melo- 
dious sound with an eagerness which might 
have awakened the red generation sleeping 
along the banks of this far-famed river. 

‘Now,’ said friend R——ds, ‘be patient and 
keep your tongue, or you will spoil all again. 
It is the yankee.’ . 

‘Never fear,’ said I, whose hot temper had 
been considerably cooled by the shower bath 
and the subsequent chill, not to mention the 
lost Monroe boot of my friend. Truly would I 
have given the longwinded yankee an account 
of all the butter, potatoes, flour, and corn in 
the United States, provided he took us out of 
this deluge. 

_ Ivwashe, sure enough, He had been halt- 
ing, in true Connecticut style, a tolerable while 
before us, without exchanging asingle word.— — 
It seemed as if ne‘the* of the parties wete in a 
hurry to come to terms. We certainly had 
some reason to act the part of a wary belliger- 
ent, who has losta campaign. Friend R——ds 
broke the ice by saying, 

‘Bad weather.’ | 

‘Why I don’t know,’ returned the yankee. 

‘You have not met with the women you was 
hunting,’ said R——ds. 

‘No, | suppose they’ll remain in Florence.’ 

— not intend to go there, do you” said 
R——ds. 

‘No, Pll go home. Why, Lexpected you was 
not very far from B——e.’ 

‘Why,’ said R——ds, we did not wish to go 
there—but if you will be of our company, we 
don’t care if we do.’ 

‘Why to be sure,’ said the man, to our infinite 
joy, ‘the best would be to let me drive your gig, 
and I tie my nag behind.’ 

Thus we had at last, after fifty whys and twice 
as many windings, which would have done honor 
to an attache, entered into a sort of alliance 
with Isaac Shifty, and were on the road to one 
of the hundred famous towns of Alabama; all 
of which were as fine as any in the country. 

Now it is rather a fault of mine to be too san- 
guine in my expectation. I had hoped the dis- 
tance from our place of refuge, would be in just 
proportion to the pleasantness of our pilot, viz. 
not very great. But heaven knows what sins I 
have committed; I find myself continually and 
sorely disappointed. Horace’s impatience dur- 
ing his famous walk was nothing compared to 
mine. Our yankee had ample time to discuss, 
like the Roman tattler, at least a dozen different 
subjects and objects. The first he touched 
upon was, of course, his own worthy person. 
From the biog:aphical notice thrown out by 
him we understood that he was highly conneci- 
ed; that his original capacity had been that of a 


lovely people are themselves; but to be benight- 


pediar, but that in course of time he had be- 
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come a storekeeper, quile respectable, as he 
modestly insinuated, The next point was the 
goods shipped and obtained. These gave rise 
to numberless accidents that happened on that 
famous river Tennessee and its Muscle Shoals, 
with steamboats and keelboats, and barges and 
flatboats, or, as they are fondly termed, broad. 
horns; these were succeeded by the covered 
sleds, the ferryfiats, the common skiffs, the de- 

outs, and finally the cances. Our narrator 
Concued then into the canalization plan, by 
which the waters of the Tennessee were to be 
connected with heaven knows what sea. A 
monstrous plan it was remember indistincly; 
but whether the junction was to take place 
merely with Raritan bay or Connecticut river, 
Ihave utterly forgotten: At last he came, to 
my unspeakable joy, to the history of B——e. 


glass panes in them, but happily they were sup- 
plied with castoff wearing apparel, 

‘Come, boys, ’ejaculated R——ds, ‘no harm 
done I hope; but sure enough my boot is 
lost.’ 

It was the happiest impromptu that ever in- 
troduced weary travellers into a similar company. 
Peace,harmony and good will were all at once 
established. 

‘May I be shot, if that aint Mr. R——ds from 
old Virginia, and now from the Missisip,’ cried 
that very formidable being, who had laid rather 
unceremoniously his hand on R ds’s shoul- 
der—his ferocious lopk yielding gradually to 
something like a good-humored yrin. ‘May I 
never drink a bottle oi genewine Mississp with 
you, if you shan't take halfa pint with Bob 
Shags the waymaster.’ 


A sure sign, so I fancied, that our troubles were 
going to see their end. But even this spark of 
joy, moderate as it was, vanished. again—for we 
had to bear the whole topography of this cele- 
brated place, and how it was laid out in straight 
lines, intersectiug each other at right angles, 
and how flourishing and thriving a place it was, 
and whether we would not choose tosettle there; 
he had a dozen of building lots, first rate lots 
to be sure, and how the town contained already 
three taverns, a sad disproportion to ten houses, 
as he pleased to style these log dwellings. Two 
of these taverns were filled with people, there 
being an electioneering in the place, and the 
third was not much of a public house. Thus 
went the report of Mr. Isaac Shifty, when the 
word electioneering put a stop to it. 

‘An electioneering”’ repeated friend R—--ds. 

‘An elec—tionee—ring,’ subjoined I, Vox 
faucibus hesit, as 1 heard these horrible tidings. 
‘An electioneering in Alabama, going even in 
old Kentucky by the appellation of the back- 
woods. Farewell fire, dry clothes, supper and 
night’s rest, after such a tour.’ 

We had no time tosaya word more, for our 
gig,which had ploughed fora long time through 
a sea of mud, became stationary. A dim vacil- 
lating light, languishing in an atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke, and at the roaring of at least 
twenty voices, indicated the tavern. A leap 
brought us on somewhat firmer ground. While 
our pilot tied our horse to the post, we stepped 
towards the door, when we were caught by the 
folds of pur greatcoat: 

‘It aint here—that there house is the better 
one,’ said Mr. Isaac, Shafty, pointing a little 
farther. 

‘Never mind him,’ said I, glad to cross this 
intolerable fellow at least in one point. Already 
Lhad laid my hands on the latch of the door 
and we entered. 

‘There they sat with their heels on the table, 
and stood, namely, those who could, and reeled 
and roared. Bless my soul! I wish I had been 
any where but in this neighborhood. But there 
we were. Friend R——ds advanced first. I was 
astonished at his temerity, thinking on the ill- 
fated Monroe boot. The merry roisterers seem- 
ed to have taken it into their heads to show us 
good manners. They gave way to the right 
and left, leaving thus an alley of six feet and 
upwards, high pallisadoes, through which we 
were to pass, they mustering us all the while 
from head to feot. The bootless state of my 
friend, however, escapéd their lynx eyes: but 
suJl 1 was trembling, you may believe, when, 
judge of my astonishment, R——ds burst out 
into a ‘Hurrah for old Alabama, and hang the 
waymaster of county. 


‘Are you mad” whispered I, but he scarcely 
minded me. 


‘May I be shot if he shan’t wear the print of 
them five knuckles,’ roared a voice that came 
from the gulf of mammoth jaws just opening 
to swallow half a pint of Monongahela. 


His thirst however must bave been the great- 
er; he quite deliberately poured the liquor down 
and then strode forwards, laying his flat hand 
on the shoulder of my companion with a sofi- 
ness that shook his whole frame. The linsey 
woolsey dressed Goliath glanced over him, and 


_ the natural harshness of his sharp features and 


owl’s eyes contracted intoa ferocity that was, to 
use a quaker phrase, any thing but pleasant to 


. look at. 


‘And hang the waymaster,’ repeated friend 
R—ds, half laughing half serious. ‘So I say 
again,’ raising at the same time his bootless foot 
to the edge of a chair; ‘look, boys, it is gone— 
my boot—in that infernal road between here 
and the ferry.’ 

A roar of laughter ensued, that woutd infal- 
libly have burst the windows had there been 


It was then the very dignitary whom friend 
R——<ds had hijso marvellously, and at the 
risk of his eyes a}d bones. 

‘Huzzah for old Virginia,’ cried the master of 
ways, biting at tle same time a morsel of chew- 
ing tobacco from {hat renowned state. ‘Come, 
doctor,’ said the nan, holding still with the one 
hand his tobacco, jand in the other the formida- 
ble half pint. 

‘Doctor!’ cried 
sembly. 

‘Ay, tobe suite, and as great a one as ever 
trode the Mississippi ground.’ 

‘A doctor!’ repeated a dozen voices witha 
sort of reverential awe. 

A man who has ppwer over gin and brandy, 
whose verdict may give an efficient veto even 
against a smaller, is fe all times a tribunus plebis 
and in these feverishregions the most influential 
personage. In thisfase it had the two fold ad- 
vantage of freeing ts from the pint glasses, and 
of rendering’ us pivileged visiters; a circum- 
stance of no trifling mportance in atavern which 
enjoys the honor oj being the head quarters of 
a party. 

Cesar was the firt who reaped his advantage; 
for Beb had no sooer ascertained that he was 
still standing in the ain, than he gave orders to 
the purpose in a tor which bespoke conscious- 
ness of importance. 

The lord chancelbr will not take his seat on 
the woolsack with npre stateliness than friend 
R——ds spread his nai and took possession 
of his chair. 

‘Why,’ roared th master of ways, after a 
due pause, ‘may I tea if I aint glad to see 


the united chorus of the s- 


you. Bob’s never feard of a real gemmen. 
Come, boys, none dyour jimmaky and slings 
and poorgun and French drinkings; real genc- 
wine Monongahela. Hurrah for old Virginia!’ 
Thanks however to the grave mien and the 
condescending look of R——ds, Bob & Co. 
kept their distance and disposed of their half 
pints in their own way. My wetclothes began 
to lie heavy on my shoulders, besides, the at- 
mosphere was none ofthe most agreeable.— 
Bob seemed to perceive something hkean un- 
pleasant ‘feeling on my part. 
* And who is that there man?’ asked he, cast- 
ing a glance at ourselves. 
‘A neighbor of mine,’ said R——ds. 
I would have pardoned the omission of a 
ceremony which literally brought tears into my 
eyes. My hands were realy shaken and press- 
ed, that I became convinzed the blood would 
dart from beneath my nails. The blacksmith’s 
vice was nothing compared to these hands, 
each of which was as rough as a turnpike. 
‘I am glad ye are come, boys,’ said Bob to my 
friend in asly whisper; ‘ Lam jist trying the 
campaign for the next electim—and ye know 
itare always good to have a dharacter for re- 
spectability. How longis it since I left——ville” 
‘Five years,’ replied R-——ds, ‘to the best of 
my recollection.’ 
‘ Harry,’ whispered the masier of ways ur- 
gingly, ‘no, I am sure it aint as long—no, boy, 
it aint more than three years. Yes, yes, three; 
it aint three?’ 
The candidate had, as I undeistood, cleared 
out from the place of his former residence, the 
birth-place of R——ds, for reasom best known 
tohimself; and after having strolle} about, had 
at last become stationary in B——ejand turned 
steady, as far as human frailty woild permit. 
We could hot help laughing in our Jeeves at 
the confidential manner in which Bob began 
to sound both his and our praises, an] on the 
vast importance he thought it worth yhile to 
bestow onus. Dr. Rush shrunk into uter in- 
significance; Theophrastus Paracelsus was a 
mere cobbler compared to Dr. R——ds; his 
twenty-five negroes waxed to hundreds under 


the hyperborean breath of his lungs. It would 


have been dangerous to contradict him, ready 
as his five knuckles were to prove the argument. 

are not. going to speechify now” asked 
R——ds, the new protector, 

* May I be shotifLaint. To be sure, I'll go 
the whole.’ 

‘Well, then, we must hurry,’ replied R——ds, 
* Pethaps we might still change our dress and 
take supper.’ 

* Change clothes?’ said Bob “with acontemp- 
tuous smile. ‘Why, boys, you needn’t do that. 
But I don’t care if youdo: jist let’s see Johnny.’ 

And so forth he began the negotiation with 
Johnny, viz. the tavern-keeper, who, to our 
great satisfaction, took the candle and led the 
way into a sort of back parlour, giving usa fair 
hope of a speedy supper. 

* You have no room besides” asked I, * where 
we might put on dry clothes.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said the publican, ‘ there is the 
garret; but my family are some of them in their 
beds. No there aint none besides.’ __ 

I looked despairingly, for the table was set- 
ting, and what was the worst, one of the four 
doors communicated with the kitchen,. ‘here 
was no prospect of enjoying, even for a few 
minutes, the undisturbed possession of this ves- 
tibule. I looked after our pormantécu. 

‘Six amall ones it aint buffalo-skin,’ vociferat- 
ed a young bore from the kitchen. 

‘Six small ones it is,’ cried another. 

‘I should be very much disappointed ifour 
portmanteaus are not at present honored by 
these gentry with their attention,’ said R——ds, 
pointing through the open door towards the 
kitchen. 

‘Lhope not,’ replied I. 

There was no fear of losing the pormanteaus, 
or having them injured, but even the getting 
them out of the hands of these rosterers could 
not, I was sure, be accomplished without a joke, 
and I feared these jokes; there is always a risk 
of having one’s armor leg broken. The kit- 
chen was peopled to overflowing. Ij the midst 
stood a knot witha candle burning. We ad- 
vanced both of us to the door, whenone of the 
sonorous voices cried, | 

‘No, I won’t pay if I don’t see theitside.’ 

‘It is surely our portmanteaus,’ sal R——ds. 

And so it was; the group was jus’ disputing 
whether the cover of our portmantaus belon 
ed to the buffalo or the ox species. ‘They had 
seen them when carried into the kck-parlor, 
and without ceremony then made them the 
topic and the object of their betting. 

‘Sixteen smallers,’ cried R——ds, ‘itis deer- 
skin.’ 

‘ Sixteen it aint,’ re-echoed as many voices, 
with a loud laugh. 

It is a bet,’ said my friend, but let us see on 
what I have betted.’ » 

‘ Make room for that gemman,’ cried the as- 
sembly. 

‘It is our portmanteaus,’ said R——ds. ‘To 
be sure it aint deer skin; 1 have lost my bet.— 
There is the stake.’ © 

The dollar brought a hurrah forth, which is 
still thrilling in my ears; but it put us at the same 
time in possession of our portmanteaus. 

There was one thing more necessary, viz. to 
have the exclusive possession of our room for 
five minutes, 


‘ We desire to be left alone,’ said I to the 
buxom wench, whoran backwards and forward, 
with a dozen of plates containing jellies,cucum- 
bers, etc. etc. The nymph of the kitchen 
looked full in my face. 

‘ Please to shut the door,’ said J, ina tone ra- 
ther sharper. 


‘That is the surest means,’ whispered my 
friend, laughing, ‘of having it burst open again.’ 
The door was scarcely closed before it flew 
wide open, accompanied by a roar of laughter. 
‘Tail, again cried one of the merry young- 
sters. 
‘They want another dollar,’ said R——ds.— 
‘We will let them have it.’ 

* Head,’ cried he. 

‘ Lost,’ fell the chorus in. 

‘ There is a treat for you,’ said my valiant 
friend, whose admirable temperand presence of 
mind led happily through all the intricacies of 
backwoods life, witha facility that was truely 
astonishing. 

We now were at liberty to shut the door, and 
had thus gained the desired time to change our 
dress. We had scarcely done, when a light 
tapping at the only window in the room direct- 
ed our attention to this quarter. We looked 
through the solitary glass pane, with which the 
frame was decorated—and whom should our 


eyes meet but Mr. Isaac Shifty, who had ab. 
sconded, at the door? 

‘Why, gentlemen,’ said the man of trade, *] 
was mistaken. You aint come electioncering, 
our scouts say, you are from the lower Missis. 
sippi.’ 

‘And what then?’ replied I, drily. ‘Did we 
not tell you so?” 


mought have told a story, you know. And you 
see, they are canvassing here, and we have got 
an opposition in yonder tavern, and we knowd 
that they expected two men from below, and] 
thought jist it was you.’ 

‘ And thinking us on the wrong side of the 
way, you left usa fair chance of breaking our 
necks or tumbling down the banks of the Ten- 
nessee,’ said R——ds, in the same shrewd, joc- 
ular tone. 

‘Why, not exactly,’ replied our late pilot; 
‘we would, true enough, have liked you better 
in Bioad Swamp than here, if you was the two 
men. But we now know better, and as there 
will be frolicking this night in your tavern, you 
best clear out. 


night’s rest as any where in the country.’ 

‘That would not do,’ said _R——ds, witha 

glance at the yankee, which, if his eyes had 
erved him right, must have convinced him that 
he was looked through. 

A rustling at the door which opened into the 
kitched closed rather suddenly the conversation, 
The yankee’s bright gray eyes had alternately 
watched persons and objects, and as soon as the 
latch clicked, the frame fell, and the urgent 
solicitor disappeared. 

‘He wants us to go,’ said R——ds, ‘ because 
he is afraid our protecting presence may give 
too much respectability to Bob. You see they 
are informed of the proceedings here. Should 
the scouts be found out, there will be a real 
fight.’ 

The waiting-girl now brought the last requi- 
sites for an excellent supper, the coffee-can; and 
we sat down in the hope of enjoying a quarter 
of an hour the Alabama delicacies. Our appe- 
tites had been edged during full eight hours; 
and the dishes, to do justice to B——e, were of 
the most inviting appearance. We were just 
in full discussion of their merits, when the voice 
of Bob was heard. 

It was time, high time, tohave done with our 
supper, and enter the circle of the friends of 
the puissant master of ways, under the wings of 
whose protection we had hitherto fared tolera- 
bly enough, that is, without a leg or an arm 
broke. The backwoods etiquette required our 
presence, and we, in compliance with her dic- 
tates, entered the bar-room. 

At the upper end, close to the bar, was plac- 
ed atable, at whose head stood Bob Shags as 
chairman, president, speaker, candidate all 
and every thing, in his own person. An ink- 
stand, placed before a huge, square-built per- 
sonage, indicated the secretary. ‘Bob’s coun- 
tenance lowered, as we entered, and he cast a 
displeasing glance at us, owing, no doubt, to 
our procrastinated appearance. But Cicero 
himself might still have learned a good turn for 
another oralio ex abrupta against that arch con- 
spirator Cateline.. 

‘“‘And them there two gemmen,”’ he began, 
‘‘mought tell you, ay, and be witness of my res- 
pectability—may I be shot, if it aint the very 
best.” Bob hooked round with a most ominous 
expression, but every countenance seemed 
fully to acquiesce, so he continued: ‘*We 
wants men who aint fools, and who is able to 
tell ginral government what is what, and to de- 
fend our sacred invisible rights against minis- 
tration. May I be shot, if I yield an inch of 
ground to the best of them, if ye boys choose 
me, ay, and trust me with your confidence for 
our legislater. Ay, and soI shall.” 


“We'll go the whole,” shouted the assembly. 

‘*‘The whole,” vociferated Bob, with solem- 
nity; ‘that’s the very thing. There is too 
much depridation and extravigation with the 
people’s money, says I, Bob Shagssaysit. Six 
teams mought have a snug load to draw the 
silver which the ministration has got. There 
it is, boys, black on white.” 


Bob had a bundle of papers in his hand, 
which we at first mistook for a dirty handker- 
chief, but which proved to be the county 
papers, in one of which the salary which one of 
the chief magistrates had drawn for more than 
twenty-five years’ public services was very in- 
geniously popularized by reducing it to teams. 
Bob paused a moment as the paper went, in its 


bundle form, round, and’ continued thus: 


If you choose, you may as well | __ 
come to my house, where you’ll find as quiet a | 


* Why so you did,’ quoth the man; ‘but you | 
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“And what have the people got for their own 
money? One of the creetors of ginral govern- 
ment, a Ginral Tariff, one of your foulest aris- 
tock rats that ever lived, has passed an act by 
which we shan’t have any more trade with the 
British. Where shall we get flannels and stock- 
a Hear, hear,” cried one of the auditors, who 

uzzled us not a little, whether the brown hue 
,round his neck belonged toa flannel shirt or to 
his skin. ar 

“Besides,” roared Bob, “they have distrain- 
ed the shipping of our cotton and rice, and they 
have made a law to work in their manifacters. 
But, boys,” added Bob, rising at the same time 
on his heels, and erecting himself with an alr 
of the most mysterious importance, ewe is 
more corruptious doings, boys, and you the free 
enlightened people of Alabama are called upon 
to look to it. Munistration and the yankees 
have sent clothes and arms and money to the 
Creeks; two vessels are gone with full cargoes. 
And they says loudly, that itis right to help 


them.” 
‘Hear, hear,” shouted the 


went on: _ 
ee tee they will come back across the Missi- 
sip, and take their lands in Georgia, and may- 
hap Alabama to boot.” ; 

Deep murmur of disapprobation—Bob raised 
his voice a tune higher: 

“And they holds speeches for the Creeks, 
and says that we thanks them our enlightening, 
and they call their chiefs Alexander and Peri- 
cles and Socrates and Plato and the like names, 
and say that they are the greatest men. Ay, 
and these cursed red-skins are fighting against 
another chief, whom they call Sultan, and who 
is somewhere in the east, and they say they 
should be free, and their country be restored to 
them. Now,” said Bob, ‘aint I right in call- 
ing ginral government a fool when they does 
sich a sort of things, and tells us that we thanks 
our enlightening to them miserable red-skins, 
and sends them money and clothes, and may- 
hap guns, to come back—and we have to pay 
for it and fight, ay, and fight too.” 

The storm that had been gathering broke 
out at last intoa tremendous howl, that shook 
the log-house to its very foundations; but 
amidst the deafening uproar a laugh was heard, 
which had escaped our ears, but the sound of 
which had been unfortunately caught by Bub 
and a couple of his staunch supporters. The 
fearful word, “a spy, a scout,” were no sooner 
heard, than all of them rushed towards the door, 
through which had stolen a man whose ap- 
pearance seemed to justify the epithet bestow- 
edonhim. ‘The untortunate wight, however, 
was caught and dragged before the high tribu- 
nal; his bellowing soon brought the whole body 
of his friends to his assistance, assembled in the 
next tavern forthe same purpose. A fight was 
inevitable—to escape from it now became our 
principal care, and we strove as fast as we 
could, through the crowd pressing from the 
kitchen department, and from thence into the 
yard. 

*‘Stop,” muttered a husky voice; *fyou are 
on the brink of a mud-hole that might drown 
an ox. Now you will accept my offer.” 

It was Isaac Shifty, a truer pilot afterall than 
we had imagined. We took his offer, and 
were safely bestowed in a bed, not exactly the 
very best in the state, but well qualified to 
hoid both our worthy selves. 

The next morning found us better acquaint- 
ed with our new landlord. We shook hands 
heartily, and passed over to the tavern. It 
stood still on the same place, but it bore strong 
marks of the hard battle fought within its pre- 
cincts. Chairs, benches, and table had gone 
to piecés; even the sancutarium, of the hostel- 
ry, the bar, had not escaped a partial destruc- 
tion, and mugs and tumblers lay strewed on the 
ground. Our gig was pasted over and over 
with electioneering tickets and huzzas, which 
we had not a litle ado to clear away. But the 
guests and roisterers had gone; and strange to 
say, our reckoning had been paid by the mas- 
ter of ways and means, Bob Shags. 


assembly while 


THE RIVALS; 
A TALE OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 
BY WILLIAM COX. 


It was on a Sunday afternoon, in the middle of; 


March, 18—, when a young man, of diminutive 
dimensions, planted himself at the corner of one 
of the principal streets in the busy and pepu- 
lous city of Under all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, this seemeda most singular 
proceeding. A fine May morning, as is com- 


mon in March, had given place to a December 
afternoon; and a Keen, raw, northeast wind, 
admirably caiculated to perform the part of a 
rough razor, blustered and bellowed along the 
melancholy street, sweeping it of every vestige 
of humanity gifted with sense enough to know 
that a warm fireside was comfortable, and pence 
enough to procure one. An old apple-woman, 
seated by the borders of the swollen kennel, 
and a hungry dog gnawing at a bone, were the 
only substances endowed with vitality percepti- 
ble, except the young man who had located 
himself in such an apparently unnatural situa- 
tion. His appearance was pitiable in the extreme. 
Seduced by the flattering appearance of the 
morning, when the sun shone and the southern 
breeze ‘blew, he had thoughtlessly arrayed his 
limbs inthe gay garniture of spring, and the 
consequence was, that there he stood exposed to 
all the assaults ofa raw, chill, unfeeling north- 
easter, ina new pea-green coat, nankeen trow- 
sers, and pale-complexioned waistcoat with a 
delicate sprig, lemon-colored gloves, and white 
silk stockings. His face, as a natural conse- 
quence of such a costume, in such a situation, in 
such weather, exhibited a sample ofthe varied 
hues of the rainbow, though it can scarcely be 
added £ blent into beauty.” ‘Pale, pale was his 
cheek,’ or rather pipeclay-colored; blue were 
his lips; while his nose, which was of a fiery red 
at the base, deepened, through all the interme- 
diate shades, into concentrated purple at the 
extremity. His hair and whiskers, which were 
of a bright scarlet formed a striking fringe or 
border to his unhappy-looking countenance.— 
He wore his hat on one side of his head, at 
about an angle of seventy-five degrees, which, in 
warmer weather, and under more favorable aus- 
pices, might imparta sprightly air to the wearer; 
just now, however, it was most incongruous 
when coupled with the utter misery and deso- 
lation of the sum total of his personal appear- 
ance. ‘There islittle more to be added, except 
that he was within a fraction of four feet ten 
inches in height, that he kept a shop for the 
retail of tobacco and fancy snuffs, and that his 
name was Thomas Maximilian Potts. 

But wherefore stood he there? * That is the 

question.” The sympathetic hearts of the ladies 
will readily anticipate the answer—he was in 
love. Yes, fondly, passionately, and, we may 
say fora man ot his size, overwhelmingly in 
love. That little body, slight and trivialas it ap- 
peared, contained a heart—to correspond; and 
that heart had long been in the possession (figu- 
ratively) of Miss Julia Smith, only daughter 
and sole heiress of Mr. Smith, the eminent bis- 
cuit-baker, who resided in the second house 
round the idestical corner at which Potts had 
stationed himself. 
The case stood thus. He had been invited 
by the fair Julia to tea; and, as he fondly hop- 
ed, toa fele-a-tele, that afternoon. He had has- 
tened (in the expressive phraseology usual on 
such occasions) onthe wings of love to keep the 
appointment, when lo! just as he arrived at the 
door, hiseyes were blasted (figuratively also) 
by the sight of his hated rival, James Fish, chem- 
ist and druggist, entering his bower of bliss.— 
He shrunk back as if acreditor had crossed his 
path; but trusting it might only bea casual call, 
waited patiently in his deplorable situation for 
the reissuing and final exit of the abhorred Fish. 
Butthe shades of evening fell deeper and deeper, 
the drizzling rain came down thicker and thick- 
er, the wind blew keener and keenet—*‘ Poor 
Tom was «cold? The component part of his 
body shook and trembled like the autumnal 
leaves in the November blast—his eyes dis- 
tilled drops of liquid crystal, and in the co- 
pious language of Wordsworth, his teeth, like 
those of Master Harry Gill, 


‘Evermore went chatter, chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still.’ 


But there is a limit to humanendurance. He 
could not stand it any longer—sohe went and 
rapped atthe door, and was forthwith ushered 
into the parlor. 

‘Bless me! how late you are, Mr. Potts,’ ex- 
claimed Julia; ‘but do take a seat near the fire,’ 
added she, ina sympathizing tone, asshe took 
cognizance of the frigid, rigid condition of her 
unhappy suitor. 

The scene which presented itself tothe eyes 
of Potts was (with one exception) extremely 
revivifying. Every thing spoke of warmth and 
comfort. The apartment was small, snug, and 
double-carneted; the curtains were drawn close, 
the dull, dreary twilight excluded; and brigtitly 
and cheerfully burnt the fire in the grate, be- 


rug, reclined the fattestof poodles. At one 
side of the fire sat the contented and oleaginous 
biscuit-baker, Mr. Smith, in his accustomed 
state of semi-somnolency; at the other, Frank 
Lumley, a good-looking, good-tempered, rattle- 
pated coz of Julia’s; while in the centre was 
placed the vile Fish. The fair Julia herself was 
busied in preparing the steaming beverage 
which cheers ‘but not intoxicates,’ and while it 
is getting ready we may as well ot once intro- 
duce the company, 

And first, of Fish, who was in truth a most 
extraordinary piece of flesh. Inaltitude he ap- 
proximated to seven feet, and the various extre- 
mities of his person corresponded to his altitude. 
His mouth, teeth, lips, nose, and eyes, were on 
the mostunlimited scale, and as for his chin, 
there was no end to it. His hands, had he 
ever had the fortune to have been apprehended 
on a charge of pocket-picking, allowed to have 
been produced in evidence, would have ensured 
his acquittal by any jury in Christendom indeed, 
the idea of their going into an ordinary pocket 
was absurd; while his two feet were fully equi- 
valent to three, thus giying the lie at once to 
that standard of measurement which dogmatical- 
ly asserts that twelve inches make one foot.— 
Yet with all those weighty helps—those extra- 
ordinary appendages, the sum total of the man 
was nothing; in fact he never weighed more 
that one hundred pounds in the heaviest day of 
his existence. To in part account for this, it 
must be taken into consideration, that his col- 
umnar body wasshrunk, sapless, and of small and 
equal circumference in all its parts; his neck, 
scraggy and crane-like, could scarcély be ac- 
counted any thing as regarded weight; whilst 
his legs, which were really wry long, fell off 
about the calf, but gradually thickened as they 
approached the kneesand ankles, so that the 
old woman who was in the habit of knitting his 
hose, used to make an extra charge in conse- 
quence of having to narrow the loops at this 
portion of his anatomy, instead of having, as is 
common, to widen orenlarge them. All this 
rendered Fish peculiarly ill adasted for tem- 
pestuous weather; for carrying, as he did, his 
head so high, the wind naturally took a powerful 
hold of him, and though his extensive feet pre- 
vented his being blown over, yet his weak flexi- 
ble body swayed and bent and bowed to every 
blast, like the boughs of a sapling willow. <A 
cast-off coat was preserved as a curiosity in the 
lodge of the tailors’ society of his native town: 
and it is a well-known fact, that during 2 severe 
fit of influenza under which he labored, no less 
than seven eminent surgeons were secretly ne- 
gotiating with the sexton of his parish church for 
the reversion of his most extraordinarily con- 
structed corpus: but he lived, and science wept 
as he recovered. In mind and temper Fish was 
as mild as milk; one of the most simple, kind- 
hearted, inoffensive creature, that ever breathed. 
He followed Mr. Coleridge’s advice, and loved 
wih a temperate love, ‘ all things both great 
and small,’ even that smallest of things, his rival, 
Thomas Maximilian Potts, tobacconist. 

Smith (the eminent biscuit-baker) was exactly 
the reverse of Fishin personal endowments. He 
was a short, pursy man, ‘scant of breath,’ and 
asfatasadodo. Inventuring a wager on which 
of the various disorders which flesh is heir to’ 
was eventually the must likely to terminate the 
career of Mr. Smith, you might have backed 
apoplexy against the field. He was a man of few 
words; indeed his conversational powers were 
limited in consequence of having*devoted his fa- 
culties early in life solely to the absorbing study 
of bisguit-baking, by which he had made aa for- 
tune. He had uo thirst for knowledge or in- 
formation, or indeed any thing,excepting punch, 
so that he did little else than saunter about the 
doors in fine weather; doze by the fire in foul; 
smoke, tipple, read the newspapers, and give 
his assent to whatever Julia proposed. 

Julia herself was as merry, hearty, pretty a 
little girl as a reasonable man could desire, with 
cherry cheeks, fair complexion, hazeleyes, au- 
burn hair, ten thousand pounds, and the sweet- 
est little mouth in the town. She was of the 
middle height, neatly moulded, ofa comfortable 
plumpness, yet without inheriting from her fa- 
ther the slightest tendency to undue obesity. 
Fleasant in manner, cheerfulin temper, quick 
witted, light-hearted, and of the loving and 
lovable age of nineteen, it was altogether a 
shame that Miss Julia Smith continued Miss Ju- 
lia Smith. Whether she had ultimately to be- 
come Potts or Fish—but it is wrong to antici- 

ate. 

5 Her cousin, Frank Lumley, was, as has alrea- 


| fore which, half buried in the wood of the hearth-. 


dy been observed, a good-looking, good-heart- 


ed, frank, spirited young fellow, whom every 
body liked, and yet whom every body prophe- 
sied would never do good, in consequence of a 
singular deficiency in his intellectual qualifica- 
tions, namely, an utter inability to calculate the 
value of money, although clerk to his uncle the 
rich banker, who prudently kept Master Frank’s 
salary as lowas possible, on the ground that 
there would be ‘the less thrown away.’ Poor 
was Frank, and poor was he likely to remain, a 
circumstance, however, which did not seem to 
give him the slightest uneasiness. 

In far less time than it has taken to introduce 
the company, they had brought the tea-slopping 
to a termination; and the weak, washy, warm 
water implements being removed, the conver- 
sation, under the cheering influeuce of Ju- 
lia’s eyes, became brisk and animated. True, 
Master Francis said little, rose suddenly from 
his chair, sat suddenly down again, crossed, un- 
crossed, and recrossed his legs, regulated the 
fire and candles, patted the poodle, and perfor- 
med all those evolutions proper to people not 
over and above comfortable; but Fish, who was 
deeply scientific, lectured away most innocent- 
ly to Julia about sulphur-baths, medicinal 
springs, gases—oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen—acids, alkalies, and soon to the end of the 
chapter; while Potts, who was a kind of literary 
creature, being a soiler of commonplace-books, 
a scribbler of patriotic paragraphs, and presi- 
dent ofa debating nuisance, kept chattering 
away atan amazing rate about Byron, Scott, 
Shakspeare, and the Ladies’ Magazine. Julia 
sat in the middle, listening complacently, divi- 
ding her smiles equally, and occasionly inquir- 
ing of Francis ‘if there was any thing the mat- 
ter with him?? 7 

But the coversation, from literary and scienn- 
tific, suddenly took a personal turn. Fish had 
inadvertently made some disparaging allusion 
to littleness as connected with the human form; 
whereupon Maximilian became wroth and indig- 
nant exceedingly. He proceeded to assert that 
there had never been alengthy poet, painter, 
player, or even warrior, of any eminence (he 
was a little ill-informed wretch, that Potts, 


**Brisk as flea, and ignorant as dirt’)? 


—that extraordinary height, in fact, debased 
the intellectual faculties—that all great men, 
from Alexander to himself, had been little ones 
—winding up, ina magnificent manner, with 
that quotation which every man under five feet 
four inches, has at his tongue’s end— 
‘*Where I as tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean ina span: 
I’d still be measured by my soul,— 
The mind’s the standard of the man!’ 


This furious piece of declamation was follow- 
ed by an indescribable sound between a groan 
anda grumble from the eminent and recum- 
bent biscuit-baker; who arose from his chair, 
shook himself, inquired the clock, said he felt 
inclined to sleep, (he had done nothIng else for 
the last three hours,) wished the company a 
good nigh tand waddled off to bed. 

Mr. Lumley also showed an inclination to de- 
part, and Fish and Potts reluctantly followed 
his example. Juliacondescendingly volunteer- 
ed to show them the door herself. 

‘Good night, Miss Smith,’ said Fish, with a 
mournfully tender inflexion of the voice, at the 
same time stretching forth his ponderous paw 
to perform the operation of shaking. 

‘Good night, Mr. Fish,’ kindly responded Ju- 
lia, placing her small, delicate hand in some 
part of his. 

But Potts parted not so prosaically, ‘Fare- 


well. Julia,’ he muttered, in an impudent un- 
der-tone— 


‘*Farewell! a word that has been and must be 
A sound that makes us linger—yet farewell!” 


‘Bless me,’ quoth Frank, ‘I have forgotten my 
gloves—how unfortunate!” 

, Very,’ said Julia, as she closed the door after 
Fish and Potts, and followed Frank up stairs 
to look for the gloves. 

Brightly and beautifully shone the sun on the 
ensuing morning. Mild and balmy was the air, 
blue and serene the sky, anda universal harmo- 
ny and cheerfulness seemed to pervade all na- 
ture. Inaneat little charch, ashort distance 
from the town before alluded to, the bells were 
ringing merrily to and fro in consequence of the 
great heiress Miss Smith having that morning, 
as the old spinsters of the district said, ‘ thrown 
herself away on handsome Frank Lumley, at the 
same jilting’ (as they alleged) ‘Mr. Potts who 
had an excellent business, and Mr. Fish who 


had a better.’ Be that as itmight. Lovely 
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looked the little rural church-yard of which we 
were speaking—lovely looked it, cheerful, al- 
most gay. ‘The vocalists of the spring, uncon- 
scious of the solemnity of the place, sent forth a 
continuous stream of rich and merry music from 
every bush and tree with which it was adorned; 
there was a murmur of music in the mild and 
myriad-peopled air, and there was most ex- 
qusite music in the gentle rustle of the bride’s 
white satin dress as she tripped timidly down the 
narrow church-yard path towards the carriage at 
the gates, which was waiting to bear her away 
to purling streams and pastures green for the al- 
lotted month of honey. 

How quick flies evil tidings to those concern- 
ed! Asshe walked along with her eyes modest- 
ly bent downwards, they rested, quite unex- 
pectedly, on the perturbed visage of Mr. Potts. 
Manifold were the emotions depicted therein 
—-wrath, disappointment, affected disdain, 
wounded, self-conceited, and concentrated in- 
dignation, were a few of them. He raised his 
arm slowly, and pointed impressively to the 
skies, as muchas tosay, “ There are your de- 
ceits and perjuries registered!’ Julia instinc- 
tively looked up, when lo! high above her, but 
distinctly visible, she beheld the rueful, lugu- 
brious physiognomy of Fish, bent reproachfully, 
though ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ upon 
her. It wastoomuch. She hastened forward, 
and, without venturing another glance, entered 
the carriage. Frank, who appeared most insult- 
ingly happy, bowed to each of the gentlemen, 
and followed his fair bride. The door closed, 
the driver mounted, the little boys clustered 
round the gates volunteered three cheers, and 
away drove the new-married pair. 

Fish stood as one entranced, until the last 
rattle of the wheels died away upon his ear.— 
He then buttoned his coat, let his hands fall to 
the buttons of his trowsers-pockets, and stalked 
solemnly homewards. When arrived there, he 
shut up his shop, retired to his private apart- 
ments, closed the window-blinds, sat down by 
the fire, and sought and found relief in a flood 
of tears. 

Potts, who was of a more fiery temperament, 
scorned to wet an eyelid. He strutted away, 
no one knew whither; but late on the evening 
of that eventful day, he was discovered ina 
state of insensibility at a small blind tavern in 
the neighbourhood, with the trivial remains of 
the seventh tumbler of brandy and water before 
him. On the table lay a loaded pistol, and 
from his waistcoat protruded an unfinished § Ode 
to Despair,’ all about Tartarus, Tantalus, Tisip- 
hone, and other cramped classicalities. They 
carried the little fellow home, put him to bed, 
and left him to sleep off his love and liquor at 
his leisure. 

‘But what of that little flirt, Julia?’ exclaims 
some maid of many years. Why, what of her? 
What have I to do with her misdemeanors? I 
am not bound to follow the prescribe fashion of 
manufacturing immaculate heroines. I describe 
Miss Smith 4s 1 knew her. She might have a 
slight shade of coquetry in her composition, 
but it was very slight; and then she was an only 
child, a beauty, and an heiress. Not that Potts 
is to be adduced as any proof against her, for he 
was one of those presumptuous varlets that can 
extract meanings flattering to their vanity from 
the commonest civilities; but Fish—the meek, 
the modest, the unobstrusive. Yes, she must 
in sport have angled for Fish. Some tempting 
bait or other must have been mirthfully thrown 
out. Perchance she was tickled with the idea 
of catching so very extraordinary and altogether 
unmatchable a lover. After she had caught 
him, there is a good deal to be said in her fa- 
your for not gratifying the expectations she had 
raised. Think of such a man in any household 
or domestic arrangement she might picture to 
herself—it was ludicrous. 

Or imagine Fish in his night-cap. Whata 
shock it must have given to all poor Julia’s no- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful! 

No, there is much to be pleaded in extenua- 
tion. 

If the ‘ whirligig of time brings round its 
revenges,’ it also brings about its reconciliations. 
I know not precisely how matters came about, 
but this | do know—that Frank invariably pur- 
chased his brown rappee at the shop of Mr. 
Potts; and that early in the ensuing year Fish 
acted as sponsor to a fine chubby boy, the first 
born of Mr. and Mrs. Lumley, 

About to die.—It is announced in the last number 
of the Constellation, that that paper will expire on 
the 30th of the present month; and that out of its 


ashes will arise a semi-weekly publication, to be 
called the New York Literary Gazette. 


Saturpay, August 23, 1834. 


We understand that several ladies have ap- 
plied to Mr. Elliot, the ronaut, with a re- 
quest to accompany him in his balloon ascen- 
sion from Camden on Monday next. One of 
them will certainly accompany him on his up- 
ward expedition. A capacious amphitheatre 
has been erected at Camden, capable of accom- 
modating several thousand persons, and as Mr. 
E. has already expended a large sum of money 
in the preparatory arrangements, we trust he 
will be adequately renumerated by the public. 


Philadelphia never enjoyed better health for 
the season than at this time. There were 
eighty-eight deaths in Baltimore during the 
week ending on Monday. The health of New 
Orleans, up to the 5th inst. continued unusu- 
ally good. 

~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Orrin Rogers has at his establishment, 
some specimens of a new and very beautiful 
publication. Weallude to the National Gal- 
lery of pictures, by the great masters. En- 
gravings from these master productions have 
been made by the first artists of England—and 
are published monthly. The number before 
us contains the Death of the Earl of Chatham, 
from the original picture, by Copley, in the 
National Gallery—the engraving by Walker 
—also Dido and Auneas in the storm, from an 
original picture, by Gaspar Poussin—the en- 
graving by Warrall—also the Blind Fiddler, 
from the original picture, by Wilkie—with se- 
veral other equally splendid productions. The 
work is unquestionably one of the rarest merit 
and especially worthy the attention of artists 
and the lovers of the fine arts. No adequate 
idea can be formed of it from a newspaper de- 
scription. Itis magnificent in every respect. 

Another work entitled specimens of the 
Works of Hogarth, may be seen at the same 
establishment. It is equally entitled to com- 
mendation. 

Two other works of a smilarclass, Views 1N 
Wates and the Portrait Gallery will also ar- 
rest attention—as well as a new musical work 


that deservés the especial notice of the Ladies. | 


It is a national edition of Handel’s Works, by 
Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge, combining un- 


precedented cheapness with superior arrange-. 


ment and splendid embellishments; 25 cents per 
No. by subscription; No. 1 contains 16 folio 
pages, or 4 sheets of music, of superior paper 
and printing, and a splendid engraving, from 
the celebrated picture of St. Cecilia, by Raf- 
faelle, arranged for the piano forte or organ. 

The office of the Philadelphia Agent, Mr. 
Rogers, is in Second street, No. 744. Such 
of our readers as have a taste for rare engrav- 
ings, would do well to call and examine for 
themselves. Mr.R.is the agent for several 
valuable works, all of which are published at 
arate unusually reasonable. 

Messrs. Key and Biddle are about to pub- 
lish a deeply interesting novel, translated from 
the Italian by a gentleman of this city. We 
shall offer an extract from it in a day or two. 


’ CAUTION.—The houses of several citizens 
who reside in the western part of the city have 


been entered, some of them at mid day, during 
the last week, and robbed. A few days since, 
two black fellows entered a house at the S, W. 
corner of Schuylkill Eighth and Chesnut sts. 


and stole silver spoons to the amount of 40 or 
50 dollars. 


Murder, 
The Editor of the New York Courier and 


Enquirer has been favoured with the perusal 
of a letter from Captain Wm. H. Welsh, now 
lying at Cadiz, detailing the following parti- 
culars of a most ferocious murder committed 
on board his vessel, on her outward bound 
voyage. 


On the 7th of June last, a passenger, whilst the 
crew were utterly unprepared for an attempt of the 
kind, attacked one of them, Henry Irwin, a native of 
Sag Harbour, Long Island, and stabbed him to the 
heart. He fell dead instantly. The assassin then 
turned round, and stabbed in the back, bnt not mur- 
tally, the second mate, who erying out murder, Cap- 
tain Welsh ran upon deck, but had no sooner got up 
the companion ladder, than the villain thrust his 
dagger into his left side till it struck against a rib. 
He repeated the blow and stabbed him in the hip, 
when the captain fell down from the Joss of blood. 
By this time the crew having collected, ran to the 
captain’s assistance, and knocked the murderer down. 
He was then tied and secured; but on the day before 
the vessel got into the bay of Gibraltar, and was lay- 
ing to in a heavy gale of wind, he jumped into the 
sea and made his escape. The young man killed was 
of exemplary character, and had sailed with Captain 
Briton, in the Julia. 


A wretch named Long, residing in Pitt st., 
Boston, attempted to cut his wife’s throat, on 
Thursday last, with a rusty knife, which broke 
in the operation. The wound was sewed up, 
and it is thought the woman will recover. 


Deatu sy Licghtninc.—A lamentable acci- 
dent occurred in Tyrone township, Hunting- 
don county, a few days since. Several men 
who had been engaged in harvesting went to 
the barn of Col. James Moore to shelter them- 
selves from the rain. Whilst there the licht- 
ning struck the barn, and killed two personss 
one of whom was a son of Mr. Moore, and al- 
most deprived of life two others. The barn 
with its contents was entirely consumed, and 
the bodies of the deceased with difficulty pre- 
served from the flames. 


Tue Crops at THE SourH anD West.— 
The Rice crops, says the Georgetown (S. C.) 
Union, are said to be very promising. The 
Corn crops in the neighbouring districts are 
described as not as promising as they were 
five or six weeks ago. The greater portion of 
crops were planted early, and the prospects 
were flattering; but during the whole of June 
a drought prevailed, and the weather being ex- 
cessively hot, the forward corn suffered se- 
verely. During the latter part of the last 
week, however, there were fine refreshing 
showers, which we understand have greatly 
benefitted the upland crops. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 31st ult. 
says:—‘* From every section of the Southern 
country we have the most cheering accounts 
of the crops; from present appearances the pro- | 
ducts of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia and Flo- 
rida, will far exceed that ef any previous year 
—the accounts from Texas are also flattering. 
We may remark that the Corn crops of Loui- 
siana and Mississippi, as far as noticed, are 
not good, while in South Alabama they are far 
better than for years. 


Another Riot. 


There was great excitement in the city of  stantly grew worse, and, the next day, died, and was 


Rochester on Wednesday last, occasioned by 


the arrest of about a dozen of the most promi- 


nent negroes of the place. The Rochester 


Advertiser gives the following particulars: 


Mr. Charles S. Williams, formerly of Palmyra 
but now a clerk in one of the departments at Wash. 
ington, recently arrived at Palmyra with his fami] 
on a visit to his mother, bringing with him, as ser. 
vant, a female slave. The negroes of that place, one 
day last week, succeeded in inducing the gir) to rap 
away from her mistress, and brought her to thisci 
from whence she was taken to Palmyra on Thursday, 
Not satisfied with the result of this effort, the negroes 
in Palmyra, aided by about a dozen from this cit 
on Sunday night last, between twelve and one o’cloc 
surrounded the house of Mrs. Williams, and mate 
un ineffectual attempt to enter it. On being refused 
admittance they made an attack on the door, when q 
gun, loaded with shot, was fired from the window, 
which, we are told, slightly wounded two of the ne. 
groes. 

The negroes promptly returned the fire from three 
guns loaded with ball, all of which entered the house, 
but fortunately injured no one. They then com. 
menced demolishing the doors and windows, Ip 
consequence of the lateness of the hour and the re. 
tired situation of the house, the inhabitants were not 
aware of their doings till an inmate of the house, 
having eluded the rioters, gave the alarm. On the 
approach of the people the rioters fled. 

‘Those engaged in the affair belonging to that 
place having been apprehended: messengers were 
despatched to this city, and on application to the pro- 
per authority, warrants were granted, and twelve or | 
thirteen of our negroes, who it had been ascertained 
were engaged in the attack on Mrs. Williams’ house, 
were arrested, and yesterday taken back to Palmyra, 
to be dealt with according to law. 

It we are correctly informed, the slave had no de- 
sire to leave her mistress in the first instance, and 
afterwards positively refused to leave her. F 


According to the official report of the Board _ 
of Health, fifty-three deaths by Cholera oceur- 
red in New York during the week ending on 
Saturday. 


THE RIOTERS. 

Yesterday morning a number of individuals 
arrested during the recent disgraceful riots in 
Moyamensing, underwent an examination be- 
fore the Mayor. They were each bound over 
in the sum of $1000, to appear at the next 
Court of Quarter Sessions, and answer a 
charge of being concerned in the riots. The 
following are their names. 


L. Lockwood, South st. and Gillie’s Alley. 

Pat. M’Kearnan, Shippen between 6th and 7th. 
—— Pearce, 5th below Shippen. 

John M‘Laughlin, 11th and Christian. 

Mich, Cavenah, Catharine between 6th and 7th. 
Hugh M'‘Intyre, Fitzwater above 6th. 

James Higgins, do do. 

Jno, Sherman, 218 south 7th st. 

Robert Burns, Lancaster, (no abode in the city.) 


Leonard Foy, 101 north 7th street, between Arch 
and Race. 


Orlando Newton, Port Carbon. 


John Cannon, Little Oak, between Sth and 6th, be- 
Jow South. 


Wm Sands, Plumb between 3d and 4th. 
Elias Reed, Vine street above 2d. 
Thos. Love, 11th and Christian streets, 


Antony Magge, 302 south 3d, between Plamb and 
German. 


Hugh McGlaughlin, Plumb between 4th and 5th. 
John Boyce, South and Vernon street. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society will take place in Phi- | 
ladelphia, on Wednesday and Thursday, the © 
17th and 18th of September. A brilliant dis- 
play of fruits and flowers is anticipated. 


Sudden and Melancholy Deaths. 
The New Bedford Gazette of Monday fur- | 


nishes the following melancholy tidings: 


The schooner Advance, Capt. Osborne, sailed 
from New York, Thursday, 7th inst. for Portland, 
with a very valuable cargo of tea, floor and pork.— 
‘The crew and passengers consisted of Capt Osborne 
his lady, and two children, of Edgartown, Mass.— 
Mr. Pease, (formerly of Edgartown, but lately a — 
merchant of New York,) his lady and son,—Mr. 
Lindsey, of Boston,—and Mr. Timothy R. Kings- 
ley, of Maine,—together with a crew of five men.— 
On Friday, the second day out, the weather was rae | 
ther unpleasant, and there was much complain- | 
ing of sickness amongst the passengers and seamen: 
Mr. Pease was taken very sick; all the medical aid 
which could possibly be had under the circumstances 
was rendered; but the unfortunate gentleman con- 


buried in the sea. 
On Sunday evening, Mr. Lindsey, (whose lady we 
understand is now in Providenee,) and Mr. Wells, 
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the mate, ) and the steward, and cabin boy, all com 
plained of being very sick. The following morning 
Capt. Osborne, feeling unwell himself, ran the ves- 
sel in towards the shore and anchored near Sweezy's 
Landing, (Long Island.) He then took his own fa- 
mily, and the bereaved family of his friend Mr. 
Pease, (deceased, ) into his small boat; and, accom- 

anied by Mr. Kingsley, and ths two well seamen, 
went to shore. Mr. Wells, Mr. Lindsey, the stew- 
ard and cabin boy, were at this time so Very SI ck that 
they were insensible of their situations, and it was 
thought best to leave them as comfortable as posst- 
ble, until the boat should return from the shore with 
assistance to take them from the vessel. And when 
the boat returned, the four persons who had been 
left on board in the last stage of a painful disease, 
had died;—and they were buried in the ocean. 

Thosewho succeeded in getting to land, went up to 
a farm house near by, where every thing was done 
which could be done to make them comfortable.— 
Captain Osborne’s illness increased, and notwith- 
standing the care of dear friends, and of a physician 
he died on ‘l'uesday. Mrs. Osborne made arrange- 
ment with a man to bring the Advance round to Ed- 
gartown; and with her two small orphans then start- 
ed for home, via New London, leaving Mrs. Pease 
taking care of her sick son, Mrs. O. arrived here 
Friday evening, and on Saturday proceeded to Ed- 
gartown. 


A SEA PIECE. 


BY W.G. SYMMES—TAE AUTHOR OF GUY RIVERS. 
“ This is a mystery of the deep sea, 

Please you to bear it? You will not marvel much, 
For he that made it bath a mighty power, 

Calling up wondrous forms and images, 

Art cannot compass.”—Old Play. 

It was on a pleasant day in the month of Sep- 
tember, that I received a notification from the 
captain of a small vessel, in which my passage 
for a distant port had been engaged, apprising 
me of his intention to sail immediately. I had 
been already delayed for some days, the wind 
being in our teeth; and though still loth, as all 
young travellers usually are, to leave home for 
the first time, the suspense and impatience from 
waiting had been such, that the hurrying call 
had the effect of something like a pleasurable 
reprieve upon my mind, and I instantly obeyed 
it, A few moments sufficed to complete my 
preparations, and in two hours all hands were 
en board, and the little swallow-like packet, 
under out spread wings, and a clear and beau- 
tiful sky, was rapidly leaving the land. We 
had but two passengers besides myself, both 
equally young, and equally new to the perils 
and mysteries of the sea; and for a moderately 
long voyage, the prospects of enjoyment were 
rather more limited than was desirable. We were 
soon conscious of our mutual dependence,and ac- 
cordingly we entered into a determination, each 
of us, to do our little for the common comfort 
and gratification. What with striding the nar- 
row deck, half the time in the way of one ano- 
ther—watching the land of our birth-place and 
homes fast receding from our eyes, and calcu- 
lating, with many doubts, the various chances 
of our voyage, we contrived, as may be suppos- 
ed, to get through the first day very amicably, 
and with tolerable satisfaction. We were now 
fairly at sea. The plane of ocean became rapid- 
ly undulated and more buoyant. Broad swells 
of water bore our barque like a shell, sportively 
upon their bosoms, then sinking with equal 
suddenness from beneath, left it to plunge and 
struggle in the deep hollows, until borne up by 
other and succeeding billows. Space and 
density, in glorious contrast and comparison, 
were well at once before us, in the blue world 
of vacuity hanging and stretching above, and the 
immense, seldom quiet, and murmuring mass 
spread out below it. The land no longer met 
our eyes, though strained and stretched to the 
utmost. The clouds came down, and hung 
about us, narrowing the horizon to a span, and 
mingling gloomily with the surges that kept 
howling perpetually around us, growing at each 
moment more and more threatening and rest- 
less. Nota speck besides our own little vessel 
was to be seen amidst that wide infinity, that, 
admirably consorted, was at once beneath, 
above, around, and about us. Two days went 


by in this manner, with scarcely any alteration | 


in the monotonous character of the prospect.— 
Still the weather was fine—the clouds that ga- 
thered between, formed a shelter from the in- 
tensity of a tropical sun, and, in that warm time 
and region, were a positive luxury. But, to- 
wards the evening of the third day, there was a 
hazy red crown about the sun as he sunk be- 
hind the swell in our front—a curling and in- 
creasing motion of the black waters, rushed im- 
petuously forward into the wild cavern into 


which he descended—the wind freshened, and 
took to itself a melancholy and threatening tone, 
as it sung at intervals among the spars and cor- 
dage; and, while it continued of itself, momen- 
tarily, to change its burden, appeared, with a 
fine mystery, to warn us of a yet greater change 
in the aspect and temper of the dread elements, 
all clustering around us. The old seamen look- 
ed grave and weather-wise, and shook their 
heads sagaciously, when questioned about the 
prospect. The captain strode the deck impa- 
tiently and anxiously, giving his orders in a tone 
that left little doubt on my mind, of a perfect 
familiarity, on the part of the ancient voyaguer, 
with the undeceptive and boding countenance 
of sea and sky. 

Night came on, travelling hurriedly, and 
cloaked up in impenetrable gloom. ‘The winds 
continued to freshen and increase; and but a 
single star, hanging out likehope, shot a glance 
of promise and encouragement through the 
pitchy and threatening atmosphere. ‘The pros- 
pect was quite too uncheering to permit of much 
love, or many looks on the part of fresh-water 
seamen, By common consent, we went below, 
and ransacking our trunks, were enabled to 
conjure up a pack of cards, with which, to the 
no small inconvenience of our captain,we sought 
to shut out from thought any association with 
the dim and dismal prospect we had just been 
contemplating. He did not, it is true, request 
us to lay aside our amusement, but he annoyed 
us excessively by his mutterings on the subject. 
He bade us beware, for that we were certainly 
bringing on a storm. He had seen it tried,very 
often, he assured us, to produce such an effect, 
and he had never known it to fail. His terrors 
brought us the very amusement for which he was 
unwilling we should look to such devilish en- 
ginery as a pack of cards. We had not need. 
ed this, to convince us that the seaman was 
rather more given to superstition than well 
comported with the spirit of the age. He was 
a Connecticut man, thoroughly imbued with 
blue laws, Cotton Mather, &c. and all the tales 
of demonology and witchcraft, ever conceived 
or hatched in that most productive of all coun- 
tries in the way of notions. He lectured us 
freely and frequently upon his favorite topic,on 
which much familiarity had even made him elo- 
quent. We encouraged him in his failing, and 
derived our sport from its indulgence. Believ- 
ing fervently himself every syllable he uttered, 
he could not understand our presumption in 
doubting, as we sometimes did, many of the 
veracious and marvellous legends of New Eng- 
land and the “Sound,” which he volunteered 
for our edification; and when at length, con- 
vinced of the utter impossibility of overthrow- 
ing what, no doubt, he considered the heresy of 
our scepticism, he appeared to resign himself 
to the worst of fates. He evidently regarded 
each of us as a Jonah, not less worthy of the 
water and whale than his prototype of old: and 
I make not the slightest question, would have 
tumbled us all overboard, without a solitary 
scruple, should the helm refuse to obey, or the 
masts go by the board. His stories,however, lL 
am free to confess for myself, and I may say for 
my companions also, however our philosophy 
might be disposed to laugh at the matter, had a 
greater influence upon all of us than we were 
willing to admit to one another. Upon me, in 
particular, the impression produced was peculi- 
ar in its character. Not that, for a single mo- 
ment, I could persuade myself, or be persuad- 
ed by others, that the mere playing of any game 
whatever, could bring down upon us the wrath 
of Heaven, or ‘thatch a fiendish form upon the 
deep,” but naturally disposed to live and breathe 
only in an “element of fiction and fantastic 
change,” I drank in every thing savoring of the 
marvellous with an earnest and yielding spirit. 
He seemed to have been born and to have lived 
all his Ilfe in a “twitch element.” He had stories 
filled and worked by this principle, of every 
section of the world in which he had sojourned 
or travelled. He had seen the old boy himself, 
in the shape of ablack pidgeon, in a squall off 
the capes of Delaware; and once, on the night 
of the twenty-seventh June, had himself count- 
ed the phavtom-ships of the British fleet,under 
Sir Peter Parker, as they were towed over the 
bar of Charleston, in South Carolina, to the at- 
tack of Fort Moultrie. What seemed to vex 
him the most of these things was, that the Car- 
olinians, whom he pronounced a most obstinate 
and unteachable race, refused to bélieve a word 
of the matter. But his favorite legend, and that 
which he believed as honestly as the best au- 
thenticated chapter in scripture, was that of the 


Flying Dutchman, who was driven out of the 


‘ed me. 


German Oc?an; and in process of time, and for 
some such offence, was doomed to a like travail 
with the wandering Jew. This identical vision- 
ary he had seen more than once, and on one 
occasion had nearly suffered by speaking him. 
It was only by dint of good fortune and bad 
weather thathe escaped unseen by that dread- 
ful voyageur, to be noticed by whom is peril of 
storm and wyeck and utter destruction. 

It was of this dangerous sail he had now to 
warn us. We were told that this sea, and al- 
most the very portion which we now travelled, 
was that in which the Dutchman, at this season 
usually sojoumed for the exercise, with more 
perfect freedom, of his manifold vagaries—a 
power being given him, according to our wor- 
thy captain, for the due and proper punishment 
of those who, when his spirit was abroad upon 
the waters, dared to palter and trifle in idle 
games, sport and buffoonery. The voyageur 
evidently apprehended much, and as the gale 
freshened, hs countenance grew more gloomy, 
and his word; more importunate in reference 
to those levites and sports which we had fallen 
into. To pacify him we forbore, and were com- 
pelled to refer to other resources for the recre- 
ation which we required at such a time. There 
were three of us, and we told our several sto- 
ries. The youngest of our trio was young in- 
deed. He was tall, slender, graceful; eminent- 
ly beautiful, a highly intelligent mind, and a 
finely wrought and susceptible spirit. He was 
deeply in love, truly devoted to the young mai- 
den, and the short time contemplated to elapse 
before they should again meet, was one of great 
and bitter privation. Becoming intimate from 
the circumstances of our situation, and probably 
from certain innate sympathies, we learned all 
these particulars from his own lips. He describ- 
ed the charms of his mistress, gave us the entire 
history of his connection, his hopes and fears 
and prospects; and, in turn, we were equally 
communicative. His name was Herbert. 

The storm increased, and with so much vio- 
lence, that we were fain to go upon deck, impa- 
tient of our restraint below, though by no 
means secure, even with ropes and bulwarks, 
and a tenacious grasp above. I shall never for- 
get the awful splendor,the fearful, the gorgeous 
magnificence of that prospect. In the previous 
ten minutes, the gale had increased toa degree 
of violence, that would not permit us to hang 
out a rag of sail, and the vessel, under her bare 
poles, was driving upon and through the black 
and boiling waters. Nothing was now to be 
seen but the great deeps, and vast and ponder- 
ous bulk and body which groaned with its own 
huge and ungovernable labors. Horrible abys- 
ses opened before us, monstrous and ravenous 
billows rushed after us in awful gambols.— 
Mountains gathering upon mountains, clustering 
and clashing together, threw up from the dread- 
ful collision, tall spiry columns of white foam, 
that keeping its position for a few seconds, 
would rush down towards us, like some God of 
the sea, bestriding the billows, and directing 
their furies for our destruction. Under such 
impulses we drove on, with a recklessness fully 
according with the dread spirit that presided 
over the scene; now darting through the water, 
occasionally rushing beneath them,then emerg- 
ing and throwing off the spray,that shone upun 
the black and terrific picture, in a contrast as 
grotesque as the tinsel ornaments upon the 
robe of a tyrant, in the thick of the battle, or 
at the execution of thousands. Ona sudden 
our course was arrested by a mountain of wa- 
ter, under which our vessel labored. She broke 
throughthe impediment, however, with a fearful 
energy. Another sea came on, which we ship- 
ped, and the bark reeled without power beneath 
the stroke. I was thrown from my feet, and 
seized with difficulty by the side, the water 
rushing in volumes over me. Again she sprung 
up and righted, but with a shock that again lost 
me the possessionof my hold. Atthat moment 
a shriek of agony rushed through my senses; 
and immediately beside me a passenger, one of 
my companions, torn from his hold, was swept 
over the side, into the unreturning ocean. He 
passed but a foot from me, in his progress to 
the deep. How terrible was his cry of death— 
it will never pass out of my memory. He 
grasped desperately at my arm as he approach- 
He would -have dragged me with him 
to death, but I shrunk back; and his look—the 
gleam of his eye—its vacantly horrible expres- 
siov will never leave me. The vessel rushed 


on, unheeding; and J saw him borne by the 
waves buoyantly for many yards in her wake 
before he sunk. He called upon heaven, and 
the winds howled in his ears, and the waters 


mocked his supplications. Down he went, with 
one husky cry that the seas stifled; and the ago- 
‘ny was over. That cry brought a chilling pre- 
sedtiment to my heart. Despair was in it to all. 

Though I seemed to live under a like influ- 
ence, there wasa degree of strange recklessness 
€ven in our scrupulous captain, for which I 
could not, and indeed did not seek to account. 
I felt assured we could not long survive. Our 
vessel groaned and labored fearfully; her seams 
opened, and the water came bubbling and hiss- 
ing in, as if impatient of their prey. Stillshe 
went on, the violence of the storm contributing 
to the buoyancy of the billows, and aiding her 
in keeping afloat. But, amidst all this rage and 
tumult, the strife of warring and vexed ele- 
ments, there was yet one moment in which we 
were under a universal calm; one awful moment 
afforded, seemingly by the demon who had 
roused the tempest, that we might be enabled 
adequately to comprehend our situation. The 
feeling in this extremest moment was the same 
with allon board, with no exception; and one 
unanimous prayer went up to heaven. 

It was but a moment. The winds and the 


power. There seemed an impelling tempest 
from every point ofthe compass, Suddenly a 
broad and vivid flash of lightning illuminated the 
black and boiling surges; lingering upon them 
sufficiently long to give us a full glance of the 
scene. Immediately in our course, camea large 
and majestic vessel. She had no sails, but pur- 
sued a path directly in the teeth of the tempest. 
She came down upon us with the swiftness of 
an eagle. Her decks were bare, as if swept by 
a thousand seas—we were right in her path— 
there was no veering, no change of course—no 
hope. The voice of the captain rose above the 
tempest—it had a horror which the storm itself 
lacked. It spoke of the utter despair, which 
was the feeling of all of us alike. ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” was all he could say, ere the sup- 
posed phantom was over us. 1 felt the shock 
—a single crash—and crew, cargo, vessel, all— 
were down, crushed and writhing beneath its 
superior weight, struggling with, and finally 
sinking beneath the exulting waters. But 
where was she, the mysterious bark that had 
destroyed us’—gone, gone! no trace of her 
progress, except our broken fragments—our 
sinking hopes. 

There had been no time for preparation or 
for prayer. The fatal stranger had gone clean 
over, or, indeed, through us; and, though sink- 
ing myself, it appeared to me that I could see 
her keel, with a singular facility of optical pene- 
tration, cutting the green mountains behind 
me, with the velocity of an arrow. Around 
me, scattered and sinking with myself, I beheld 
the fragments of our vessel, together with the 
struggling atoms of our crew and company.— 
Among these, floating near me, on a spar, I 
recognized the fair and melancholy features of 
young Herbert, the passenger, whose love affair 
have already glancedat. I felt myself sinking 
and seized upon him convulsively, The spar 
upon which he rested veered round, and, grasp- 
ing it firmly, I raised my body to the surface. 
He felt conscious of its inadequacy to the task 
of supporting both of us, and strove to divert 
its direction from me. But in vain. Neither 
of us could prove capable of much, if any gen- 
erosity,on such an occasion, and at such a time, 
Our grasp became more firm; and, while death 
and desolation and a nameless horror enveloped 
every thing in which we were the sole survivin 
occupants, we were enemies, deadly and avow 
enemies—we, who had exchanged vows of the 
warmest friendship—to whom our several hopes 
and prospects had been unfolded with a confi- 
dence the most pure and unqualified—-we 
sought each other’s destruction, as the only 
hope in which our own lives could repose. He 
appealed to me with tears—spoke of the young 
girl who awaited him—the joys that were pro- 
mised—the possibility of both surviving, if I 
would swim off to aneighboring spar which he 
strove to point out tome. ButI saw no spar; I 
felt that he strove to deceive me, andi became 
indignant with his hypocrisy. What was his 
love to me? I laughed with a fierce fury in 
his face. I too had loves and hopes, and I 
swore that I would not risk further a life so pre- 
cious in so many ways. 

The waters seemed to comprehend our situa- 
tidn—a swell threw us together, and our grasp 
was mutual, My hand was upon histhroat with 
the gripe and energy of despair; his arms, in 
turn, wound about my body. I strangled him. 
I held on, till all bis graspings, all his struggles, 
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strength, as if in close correspondence and sym- 
pathy with the spirit that prompted me, seem- 
ed that of ademon. In vain did he struggle. 
Could he hope tocontend with the fiend of self, 
that nerved and corded every vein and muscle 
of my body? Fool that he was, but such was 
not his thought. He uttered but asingle name 
—but a brief word—through all our contest. 
That name was the young girl’s who had his 
pledges and his soul—that word was one of 
prayer for her and her happiness; and I smiled 
scornfully even in our grapple of death, at the 
pulsillanimity of his boyish heart. I had aspira- 
tions, too, and I mocked him with the utterance 
of ambitious hopes. I told him of my anticipat- 
ed trumphs: I predicted my own fame and fu- 
ture glory, and asked the value of his worthless 
life, in comparison with mine. He had but one 
answer to all this, and that consisted in the re- 
petition of the beloved one’s name. This but 
deepened my frenzy and invigorated my hate. 
Had he uttered but one ambitious desire,—had 
he been stimulated by one single dream of glo- 
ry, of greatness, I had spared his life. But 
there was something of insolence in the humili- 
ty of his aim that provoked my deepest maligni- 
ty. 1 grappled him more firmly than ever, and 
withdrew not my grasp, until, bya flash of 
lightning, I beheld him blacker than the wild 
waters dashing around us. I felt the warm blood 
gush forth upon my hands and arms from his 
mouth and nostrils, and he hung heavily upon 
me. Would the deed had not been done.— 
Would I might have restored him; but the good 
spirit came too late for his hope and for my 
peace. I shrunk from my victim. I withdrew 
my grasp—not so he. The paroxysm of death 
had confirmed the spasmodic hold, which, in the 
struggle, he had taken of my body. My victo- 
ry was something worse than defeat. It was 
not merely death-—it was the grave and its foul 
associations—its spectres and_its worms, and 
they haunt me for ever. 

We were supported by the buayancy of the 
ocean, alone, while under the violence of its 
dread excitements: and I felt assured that the 
relaxation to repose of the elements, would car- 
ry us bothdown together, Vainly did I strug- 
gle to detach myself fromhis grasp. Freed 
from one hand, the other would suddenly clasp 
itself about my neck, witha tenacity only in- 
creased by every removal. His face was thrust 
close into my own—the eyeslit up by super- 
natural fires glaring in my own; while the teeth 
chatterring in the furious winds, kept up a per- 
petual cry of deatn—death—death—unti I was 
mad—wild as the waters about me,and shrieking 
almost as loudly in concert with the storm. 

Fortunately, however, [had but little time for 
the contemplation of these terrors. The agony 
of long suspense was spared me. The storm 
was over. The spar on which I floated, no lon- 
ger sustained by the continuous swell, settled, 
at length, heavily down in its pause, and with- 
out an effort, Isunk beneath the waters, the 
corpse of my companion changing its position, 
and riding rigidly upon my shoulders. Ten 
thousand ships had not sustained me under 
such a pressure. The waters went over me 
with a roar of triumph, and IT felt, with Cla- 
rence, how “horrid ’twas to drown.”? Even at 
that moment of dread and death, the memory of 
that vivid picture of the dramatist came to my 
senses, as I realized all its intensely fearful fea+ 
tures in my own fate. What was that fate? 
The question was indeed difficult of solution, 
for I did not perish. I was not deprived of 
sense or feeling, though shut in from the blessed 
air, and pressed upon and surrounded by the 
rolling and yet turbulent waters. For leagues, 
apparently, could I behold the new Comain in-. 
to which I was now perforce a resident, the 
cold corpse still hanging loosely but firmly 
about my shoulders. 1 settled at length upon 
a rock of a broad surface, which in turn rested 
upon a fine gravelled bed of white sand. 
Shrinking and sheltering themselves in in- 
numerable crevices of the rocks around me, 
from the violence of the storm that had raged 
above, I was enabled in a little time to behold 
the numberless varieties of the finny tribe that 
dwelt in the mighty seas. Many were the fe- 
rocious monsters by which I was surrounded; 
and from which I was only safe through the in- 
fluence of their own terrors, There were huge 
serpents, lions, and tigers of the ocean. There 
roved the angry and ever hungry shark—his 
white teeth, showing like the finest saws, prom- 
ising little pause in the banquet on his prey. 
There leapt the lively porpoise—there swam the 
sword-fish, and galloped the sea-horse, They 
were not long in their advances; I saw the sea- 


wolf prepare to spring—the shark darted like 
an arrow on my path, and, with a horror too 
deep for expression, I struck forth into the bil- 
lows, and strove once more for the uppear air. 
A blow, from what quarter I know not, struck 
the corpse from my shoulders, and was spent 
upon my head. My body was jeized by a 
power in whose grasp all vigour was gone, and 
every muscle relaxed. On a sudden the entire 
character of the scene was alterel, My ene- 
mies assumed a new guise and appearance, and 
in place of fish and beast and reptile, 1 per- 
ceived myself closely surrounded >y a crowd of 
old and young ladies, busily employed with a 
dozen smelling bottles, which they vigorously 
and most industriously employed in application 
to my nostrils. Where wasI? Instead of a 
billowy dwelling in the sea, I was in possession 
of the large double family pew in the well- 
known meeting-house. I had never been to 
sea—had not killed my companipyn—was not 
drowned, and hope never to be; but the whole 
affair was a vast effort of diablerie—a horrible 
phantasm of the incubi, got up by she foul fiend 
himself, and »one other, for my especial expo- 
sure and mortification. The old ladies told me 
I had been trying to swim in the pew; the young 
ladies spoke of an endeavor to embrace the 
prettiest among them; the gauntlike, however, 
most charitably put it down to a spiritual in- 
fluence; as; entre nous, doubtleesit was. So 
mnch for taking late dinners with a friend, 
drinking my two bottles of Madcira, and going 
¥ > night meeting when I should have gone to 
ed. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
A Visit to Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 


Mrs. Hogg presented me. ‘Taking my hand, he 
said, **1’m glid to see you at Yarrow.” | said 
there were two persons in this part of the country a 
year ago, who, above ail other men, | wished to see; 
one no eye shall ever see again, the other is author 
of ** The Witch of Fife,” and ‘* Bonny Kilmeny.” 

** Man, but ye’ve taken muckle trouble,” he re- 
plied, ‘* to see one no worth the seein, I’m but a 
plain body.” 

I hinted an excuse for coming without letters, 
*¢ Hoot man, dinna mind that, an bonest face needs 
no introduction to me. Margaret,” he continued, 
addressing his wife, ** hxe pe glen Mr. a glass 
of wine?” being answered in the affirmative, he called 
for wine, and filling a glass, said, ‘* Ye’re health, 
Mr. ——, and ye’re welcome to Yarrow.” 

I had now an opportunity of gazing on the face of 
the Ettrick Shepherd—his poetry bas been familiar 
to me since my earliest days, and [ felt an inward 
satisfaction in his presence. His face was calm, his 
manner subdued, yet there was a quiet smile playing 
almost impercepubly upon his ip, that convinced me 
he was gratified to see strangers. The E:trick Shep- 
herd is sixty-two years old, but he looks fully five 
years younger. His figure, which seemed to me so 
erect as he walked at a disianee, was slightly bent as 
he sat. His face is very pleasing, and shows much 
good nature and self-complacency. His light gray 
eye, when at rest would not be distinguished tor 
eliher quickness or brillianey; his lips rather large, 
and not firm, seem to lack decision—if it were not 
for his noble forehead, be might pass ina crowd for an 
ordinary man, a respectable tarmer, but his isa broad 
and lofty brow, denoting both judgment and imagina- 
tion. Hishairinetines to red, unmingled witha single 
gray one, and his whiskers, red, but not thick, 
extend scarcely below the tip of the ear, His com- 
plexion is a reddish brown, just such a one as might 
be looked for in a man ot his age, who has spent 
most of his lile in the country. No picture, that | 
have ever seen, gives a correct likeness of hii. 

Upon a sideboard stood a cast from Chantry’s 
bust of Scott—there is a strong resemblance between 
the two poets, and I could not help remarking it. 
This seemed io please him, and with a smile, ** Ay 
man, do yeu see it—I’ve been telt sae afore.”? There 
is indeed much resemblance in the face of Hogg to 
that of Scott; the head of the latter from the eye- 
brows to the crown is much higher, the lips firmer 
and more compressed, and the arch of the eye more 
prominent, but still there isa striking resemblance 
between them. 

We copy a part of the conversation between Mr. 
Hogg and his American visiter, 

The nephew now came into the library followed 
by three rosy cheeked, fair haired, healthy children. 
‘** Here are my bairns,” said the Ettric Shepherd, 
caressing them with much tenderness. 1 could not 
but praise their lovks and manners, for they were 
pretty children and behaved with great propriety. 
Observing an old violin, hanging by a nail in the 
wail, Lihinted that had heard of his playing. “ 
I’m no very gude at it, but can scrape a wee bit.” 
The nephew said that his uncle could sing too, and 
that we might have a verse or two after dinner. 
** Nay,” said he, “I’m noa gude singer,—but I’m 
the best sang writer in Scotland. I'm no gaun to 
sing the day, I’m gaun to speak.” 

When in the library he presented me with two 
books, one of which was the first volume of his 
** Altrive Tales,” then in the course of publication, 


and the only one issued. In the one, the presenta- 
tion was signed the Ettrick Shepherd, and in the 
other James Hogg. Opening the last named volume 
at- the dedication, which is to Lady Aun Scott, of 
Buccleugh (it is poetry and occupied six pages), he 
said, ‘* Thisis the very best 1 ever wrote—its frae 
the original manuscript, (for no I never wrote"prose, 
nor yet poetry twice)—read that sentence,” suid he, 
turning over a leaf, and pointing to a paragraph, be- 
ginning 
** Then be it thine, O noble maid,” 


**It’s the very best sentence lever wrote.” 
took the book, and was reading itto myself. ** Read 
it aloud,” said he. I did as requested, and with my 
best emphasis. Having coneluded, ** Noo,” asked 
‘* is not that the best of mine ye ever read?” We 
were now summoned to dinner. 

We sat down to a good dinner. The party con- 
sisted of about a dozen: all, except mysel!, nephews, 
or nieces of Mr, and Mrs. Hogg. Excellent Kail, 
boulli, and trout, fresh from the stream, composed 
the first course; and the second was game Moor-toul 
and Black cock, the Shepherd’s own shooting—fol- 
lowed by a neat dessert. ‘The conversation was de- 
sultory and various: and each contributed his share. 
Many questions were asked me about America; 
and or or two of the guests had friends residing ir 
the United States, of whom they inquired. At some 
of the pleasantvies which passed, the Shepherd 
laughed heartily, and seemed io enjoy his company 
much; his manner, ina word was Very agreeable 
and without apparent effort, he made each feel 
athome. After the cloth was removed, the good 
old Scottish castom of introducing whiskey punch 
was not forgotten. When each had drank the others 
health, the Shepherd said to me ** Mr. , tell the 
folks in America ye hae drank whiskey punch wi the 
Ettrick Shepherd.” In a tew moments, addressing 
his wife, he said, ** Margaret ye hae na forgotten 
Mr. ’s driver?” She answered that she had 
not. ‘* We had nae corn (oats) to gie ye’re horse,” 
said he, “ but he has gotten Barley Scones,* that he 
likes better. 

‘The time was now approaching when it was ab- 
solutely necessary for me to depart. My vehicle 
stood ready at the door, Mrs, Hogg made many 
kind expressions, and regretted that my visit had 
been so short—there was a sincerity in her manner, 
that flattered me, and convinced me that she felt, at 
least for the moment, all she said. I bade adieu to 
her and her guests, and left the parlour, accompanied 
by the Shepherd. 

‘The driver was in his seat, and, as I was about to 
step in tout, Mr. Hogg took me by the hand, saying: 
“Dll no forget that L hae seen ye.” I expressed the 
gratification which my visit to him had afforded me, 
and the hopes that we might meet again. ‘Pm an 
auld man,” he replied, ‘‘and you are gaun far awa, 
it’s no very likely that we may every meet. God 
bless you. Dinna forget me. Tell the folks in 
America ye hae seen the Ettrick Shepherd.” These 
were his last words to me. We parted. 


* ri kind of cake or bannock made out of barley and oat 
meal, 


LITERARY. 

Tue Past anp THE Present.—This is the 
title of a poem, delivered before the Athenian 
Society of Bristol College, afew weeks since, 
‘by Mr. Willis G. Clark. It is intended, as the 
writer observes, to furnish a comparative view 
of idolatry and religion as aids to learning.— 
The subject is happily chosen; and is treated in 
a plain, judicious manner, calculated,we should 
Suppose, to justify those, who have already 
been led to form a favourable estimate of Ame- 
rican poetry, that as far as the efforts of this 
gentleman are concerned, their good opinions 
will probably suffer: no diminution. If we 
rightly understand the objections advanced 
against our American poets, by the criticisms 
that have recently excited no little attention, 
‘the poem before us will at least escape the se- 
verity of the critic; for it certainly contains as 
moderate a portion of the tinsel and affected con- 
ceits, so justly objected to as the characteristic 
of our poetry, as any effusion that has recently 
been submitted to our observation ; while the 
easy flow and harmony of the verse will sa- 
tisfy, we have no doubt, the well attuned ear 
of even our quarterly critic. 

The “ Past and Present” contains little that 
can seriously offend the most fastidious epi- 
cure in literary matters. Considering the cir- 
cumstances under which the poem was written, 
it isa more perfect and finished performance 
than could reasonably have been anticipated, 
and we think no one who reads this poem, with 
a disposition to be pleased, will fail to disco- 


ver much of the true spirit of poetry; or finish its 
perusal without being convinced that criticism 
may be unjust and illiberal, even though ema. 
nating from high places. We are sorry to wit- 
ness the settled determination which appears to 
have taken possession of some minds, to meet 
with coldness and censure every effort of ge- 
nius that may not coincide entirely with its own 
peculiar views, perhaps prejudices. Sweep- 
ing denunciations can be of little service in the 
cause of literature, and the harshness which 
has been so liberally dealtin, by those who as. 
sume to guide public opinion in matters of Jite- 
rary taste, is naturally looked upon with a sus- 
picious eye. 

The poem to which our attention has been 
directed, was published by order of the Society, 
and is sufficiently meritorious in itself to have 
rendered unnecessary the long preface by which 
it is introduced, and which we think might 
have been omitted with propriety; as the tone 
indulged in is not calculated to add to the fa- 
vourable impression which the poem itself wil! 
unquestionably create. 

We annex the following passages: though 
brief and detached, they will enable the reader 
to form his own opinion of the merits of the 
poetry. 

HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 
Of this dark worship, what remaineth now?— 
Ask the pale ruins upon Phyle’s brow! 
Or, turning to Italia’s coast, behold 
The veil of time from the dim Past unroll’d; 
Lo! where the Eternal City’s wreck appears, 
Crushed by the weight of many a bundred years! 
Where now the trophies of her ancient pride? 
O’erwhelmed, and lost in Lethe’s rolling tide! 
Her moss-grown temples trembling in decay, 
Through which the stranger takes his winding way, 
O’er. prostrate obelisks and tombs unknown, 
Which rose in mystery, and whose names are gone, 
Gaze where the blithe Pleistus’ waters flow, 
Ur where Dodona’s woods in Summer glow: 
Where Delphi's thunder-stricken ruins spread,— 
Her shrines defaced, her a‘tar-fires unted! 
How changed the glory of those haunts sublime, 
Once held as sacred trom the touch of time! 
Stull, robed in gorgeous light, against the sky, 
The stern Pagnesiads litt their forms on high;— 
Sull smite the sunny vales in peace around, 
And flowers in multitudes, bestrew the ground: 
Each stream renowned of old, is flashing still, 
And the blue air hangs bright o’er every hill: 
But where the grandeur of the towering piles, 
Once proudly beaming mid those high defiles? 
There Blennius with his barb’rous legions stood, 
And bristling spears were bathed in crimson blood: 
‘There lay the gathered spoils of Marathon, 
And there the Ly«ian tributes brightly shone: 
There fell Castalian dews, in freshness down, 
And o’er Hyampeia, hung Apollo’s frown; 
And there the will of Gods, in falsehood told, 
Was bar ered forth, for red and gleaming gold— 
Vill fraud, suecessful for a while, became 
A wagic halo, circling Delphi’s name. 
Now what remains? In solitude apart, 
Her dreary aspect chills the traveller’s heart; 
Each fane, renowned of yore, in ruin laid, 
Glooms in the dusky ivy’s mantling shade: 
And on those mighty gates, where Sages wrought 
The solemn records ot their lofty thought— 
Whose power resistless, or a nation hung, 
When Pindar swept his lyre, and Homer sung; 
On them, no more the words of counsel burn,— 
No longer on triumphant hinge they turn; 
Bat misis of age their mouldering site conceal, 
Where drowsy bats on twilight pintons wheel, 
* * * * * * 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Since then, rejoicing Science on its way, 
Hath moved, illumined by Reiiggon’s ray ; 
That dawn unbarred the gates of heavenly light, 
And quenched the darkness of that gloomy night— 
Through the dim wastes of centuries it sprend, 
And bade the monk in eloisters, ** cowl his head,” 
Till halls of learning felt its cheering soul, 
And bade the genial radiance onward roll, 
Through Europe’s boundaries it swept along— 
Inspired the preacher’s heart—the poet’s song,— 
Barbarian hordes to Virtue’s path it won, 
And walked in beauty like the golden sun; 
Till half the world its kindling power confest, 
And the glad spirit ran from breast to breast. 

From that unfailing source, with high desires, 
The soul of Genius caught its living fires: 

New worlds, extended through the glowing sky, 
Since then, have flashed on Herscheil’s curious eye: 
And though the Pleiades have ceased to burn, 

Nor longer in their perfeet orbits turn: 

Though Ptolemy’s vain systems cease to move, 
And all the dreams his fruitful faney wove;— 

Yet countless stars, in other days unseen, 


Now sought by Science, lend their smile serene: 
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J on the wave, the restless sail, 
“yt wanders with the fitful gale: nee 
No more compelled Vembrace the dangerous 8 , 
The weary seaman hears the surge’s roar: 
No more the tempest holds so dread a sway, 
As in the neck Apostle’s early day, 
When, booming with remorseless fury on, 
Around bim howld the dark Eeroclydon. 
Mysterious power the Needle’s action guides, 
And mau in triumph, climbs the ocean tides: 
Unmoved, he marks the billow’s stormy play— 
His vessel speedeth on her forward way; high 
Though hurrying clouds obscure the void on high, 
And the deck shudders as the winds go by— 
Hs sees, secure, one J 
Upon the language of the Compass stream: 
Then with hope, he sinks In peace 
And like an infant sleeps, upon the Ocean's Dreast. 


Summary Justice. 

The following incident is sketched with —_ spi- 
rit, and is made highly interesting. It is from an 
had on board of a very sullen and re- 

ulsive aspect, who bore the cognomen of a 

Je belonged to the Captain of the schooner, who 
had treated him with great kindness, and cured hit 
of that scourge of the African called mm mal d esto- 
mac,”” caused by eating earth. Phat his cure might 
be completed, his humane master brought him up 
the Orinoco with us, and as he had been accustomed 
to the kitchen, or, what is better understood in the 
West Indies, the cook room, employed him as cook 
on board the schooner. ‘The crew having been much 
fatigued with their exertions, that day, the Captain 
ordered his cook to make some good coffee, and 
enough for all on board, ‘This was presently brought 
us; but the lad who served us as steward, an intelli- 
gent Creole youth, the moment he placed it upon 
the table, besought us with earnest entreaties not to 
touch it, saying that he felt certain there was some- 
thing wrong in it, and that he had already cautioned 
the crew. The Captain was inclined to treat the 
boy’s warning #8 some idle suspicion, observing that 
the man bad not been on shore, and that the medi- 
cine-chest was safely locked. But nothing could 
pacify the boy. a 

«Look at it, sir,” said he earnestly; “ smell it, 
and say if it is as it ought to be,” 

‘© Why it is rather thick,” said the Captain; and 
taking the cup up in his hand, *fand egad! it does 
smell rather queer ” 

1 inquired whether he had any test on board that 
night det-et any thing deleterious, 

True,” said he, have a test, and a sure one; 
and he reached a case from the lockers, from which 
he drew a brace of pistols, and very deliberately be- 
gan to load them, 

would you do?” Lexelaimed. ** Surely 
upon such slight grounds, you would not—” 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said he, interrupting me. | 
shall do nothing rash,” and coolly examined the flint. 
—Having loaded and primed the weapons—** Call 
cown Quaco and all the crew.” 

They came into the cabin. The cook was called 
forward,and the erew thronged around the door, 

Quaco,” said the captain steraly, drink that cup 
of coffee to the very dregs,” 

«1 dun’t like cotfee,” said the African, drawing 
back in evident surprise anc alarm. 

* Swallow it this instant!” 

The negro took a spoonful of the mixture, though 
trembling with fear He held it in bis mouth for a 
moment, and then shuddering spit it out. 

Force him to take it, sir,” said one of the sail- 
ors, 

“ Fle would have poisoned the whole of us,” sid 
4 siout Augosiunan—** St. Antonio and the saints 
keep us!” and he crossed himself most devoutly.— 
The sailors made an advacee as though they would 
have enforced the request of the former, when the 
captain enlled out— 

* Stand off; let no one lay bands upon him.” He 
then emptied the cup which held the liquid into a 
vesse! containing about a pint or more, aud address- 
ed the negro: 

**Do you see these pistols? each contains two 
balls—you are a guilty man if you refuse to drink 
that coffee which you have and you only choose 
your death; tor as God is just, your minutes are 
numbered. Batif you drink and ave unharmed by: 
it, L will give you your freedom tor accusing you 
unjustly. i promise it in the presence of these wit- 
nesses, Now drink it.” 


The negro looked 2s though he understood the ac- 
tion of his master, if he did not folly comprehend 
his words, for he appeared to meditate a flight on 
(leck; but the crew seeme:! to anticipate his inten- 
jions, and their angry gestures plainly told him 
what mercy he might expect at their hands. Mean- 
While all was silent as death, save the clicking noise 

‘hich accompanies the cocking of pistels. ‘The ne- 
gro paused; big drops of sweat poured down his dark 
brow like rain; his eyes glared wildly round, and 
the paleness of death was on his lips. 

** Drink it this inst.nt, you black murderous vil- 
lain!” cried the captain, who had now no doubt of bis 
guilt; and he levelled his pistol at his head. 

The African with a convulsive grasp seized the 
ug, and while his teeth chattered against its edge, 
lrank every drop; then rolling his eyes frightfully, 
‘ber from fear or agony, sunk with a deep groan 
tpon the floor of the cabin. A murmur of exeera- 
ion arose. from the crew as he fell, and not one 


moved forward to assist the wretched man. Whe- 
ther the Captain thought he was hardly warranted 
in enforcing such summary justice; or that a slight 
shade of compassion came over him, he immediately 
endeavored to ascertain the nature of the poision 
with which it which it was evident the coffee had 
been drugged; but the negro either could not or 
would not answer. We examined his chest, and 
sought for a clue, but without suceess, until one of 
the crew discovered a quantity of Savannah flowers 
(echites suberecta,) a most deadly poison, which the 
assassin had picked out from the refuse of the mules, 
the instinct of the animals always inducing them to 
reject it from their food. Satisfied with this dis- 
covery, we returned to the cabin, where we found 
the youth who had warned us in the first instance on 
his knees, returning thanks to Providence for having 
been the means of saving us all from a dreadful 
death. His thanksgivings were only interrupted by 
the groans of the negro, who was writhing on the 
floor apparantly in his last agony. We prepared an 
emetic of white vitrol, which we foreed him to 
swallow; but it was useless. It brought on a slight 
vomiting; but in a few minutes he expired in dread- 
ful tortures. Many atime since have I been haunt- 
ed by that dark, agonized, despairing face, and the 
recollection of those dying groans. 


Fair Helen of Kirconnell. 


The following very popular ballad has been hand- 
ed down by tradition in its present imperfect state, 
The affeeting incident, on which it is founded, is 
well known. A lady of the name of Helen Irving, 
or Bell, (for this 1s disputed by the two clans,) 
daughter of the Laird of Kirconnell, in Dumfries- 
shire, and eclebrated for her beauty, was beloved by 
two gentlemen in the neighbourhood. ‘The name 
of the favoured suitor was Adam Fleming, of Kirk- 
patrick; that of the other has escaped tradition, 
though it has been alleged, that he was a Bell, of 
Blacket House. The addresses of the latter were, 
however, favoured by the friends of the lady, and 
the lovers were therefore obliged to meet in secret, 
and by night,in the churchyard of Kireonnell, a ro- 
mantic spot, almost surrounded by the river Kirtle. 
During one of these private interviews, the jealous 
and despised lover suddenly appeared on the oppo- 
site bank of the stream, and levelled his carbine at 
the breast of his rival. Helen threw herself before 
her lover, received in her bosom the bullet, and died 
in hisarms. A desperate and mortal combat en- 
sued between Fleming and the murderer, in which 
the latter was cut to pieces, Other accounts say, 
that Fleming pursued his enemy to Spain, and slew 
him in the streets of Madrid. 

The ballad, as now published, consists of two 

arts. The first seems to be an address, either by 

leming or his rival, to the lady; if, indeed, it con- 
stituted any portion of the original poem. For the 
Editor cannot help suspecting, that these verses have 
been the production of a different and inferior bard, 
and only adapted to the original measure and tune. 
But this suspicion being unwarranted by any copy he 
has been able to procure, he does not venture to do 
more than intimate his own opmion. The second 
part, by far the most beautiful,and which is unques- 
tionably original, forms the lament of Fleming over 
the grave of fair Helen. 

The baliad is here given without alteration or im- 
provement, from the most accurate copy which could 
be recovered. ‘The fate of Helen has uot, however, 
remained unsung by modern bards. A lament of 
great poetical merit, by the learned historian, Mr. 
Pinkerton, with several other poems on this subject, 
have been printed in various forms, 


The grave of the lovers is yet shown in the ehurch- 
yard of Kireonnell, near Springkeil. Upon the 
tombstone can still be read—J/he jacet Adamus 
Fleming; a eross and sword are sculptured on the 
stone. ‘Ihe former is called by the country people, 
the gun with which Helen was murdered; and the 
latter, the avenging sword of her lover. Sit illis 
terra levis! A heap of stones is raised on the spot 
where the murder was committed; a token of abhor- 
rence common to most uations, 


Fair Helen.—panrt First 


O! sweetest sweet, and fairest fair, 

Of birth and worth beyond compare, 

Thou art the causer of my care, 
Since first 1 loved thee.’ 


Yet God hath given to me a mind, 
The which to thee shall prove as kind 
As any one that thou shalt find, 

Of high or low degree. 


The shallowest water makes maist din, 

The deadest pool, the deepest linn; 

The richest mau least truth within, 
‘Though be preferred be. 


Yet, nevertheless, I am content, 

And never a whit my love repent, 

And think the time was a’ weel spent, 
Though J disdained be. 


O! Helen sweet, and maist complete, 

My captive spirit’s at thy feet! 

Thinks thou still fit thus for to treat 
Thy captive cruelly? 


O! Helen brave! but this I erave, 

Of thy poor slave some pity have, 

And do him save that’s near his grave, 
And dies for love of thee. r 


PART SECOND. 
I wisn I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kireonnell Lee! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
W hen in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 


O think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair, 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle care, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


As I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma,’ 
1 hacked him in pieces sma,’ 

For her sake that died for me. 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

171i make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for ever mair, 
Until the day I -die. 


O that 1 were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, “‘Haste and come to me!”? 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thon lies low, and takes thy rest 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish my grave were growin green, 
A winding sheet drawn ower my een, 
And L in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


1 wish I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Aud I am weary of the skies, 
For her suke that died for me. 


FEMALE FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Concert Dresses.—A Persian foulard, white 
ground, with crimson and green, arabesque design. 
Pale rose-colour skirt worn under it, and displayed 
en tablier. Sevigne cape pointed on the shoulders, 
and fastened on the bosom with a ruby brooch.— 
Coiffure en Cheveux a l’antique, plume of white 
feathers and gold bandeau.—A dress of primrose 
pereale silk, covered with a lace pattern a antique. 
Maatilla en suite with square bends, fastened by 
primrose bows of glace ribbon; blond cap, with a 
wreath of yellow roses across the forehead, and 
aigrette of jewels on one side. 

MorninG Daersses.—The absolute fashion of 
tight corsages Las relaxed this month, and the most 
stylish morning will have plaits en evantail from the 
shoulders, or bias folds, fitted exactly to the shape. 
The deep epaulettes are essential to the increasing 
size of long sleeves, preventing a heavy or dispro- 
portioned effect, by uniting, as it were, the different 
parts of the dress. The Scotch silks look the best, 
made as round dresses with worked muslin pelerines 
and collars, A fancy straw hat, trimmed vere sim- 
ple, and tied on one side, is the most appropriate 
head-dress. With richer silks, and of more lively 
pattern, capotes of rice straw, lined with a delicate 
fluted crape, on sarcenet, are usually worn. Van- 
dyked cuffs, we are glad to observe, are a general 
fashion; they should be trimmed with a ruche of 
ribbon, on lace edging. 

SHAWLS AND Scarrs.—A new manufactory for 
summer shawl has brought into vogue some very 
beautiful patterns. “he textare appears mixed silk 
and wool; itis light, pliant, and warm, a pleasant 
seaside companion. ‘Three-quarter scarts of the same 
material are preferred by some ladies for the sake 
of the full sleeves to which this form of shawl gives 
more liberty for full dress. Nothing is so appropri- 
ate asthe square satin shawl] with embroidered bor- 
der and centre. ‘Uhe stamped ones are cheaper, but 
by no mearfs so recherche. The summer scarf, 
which used to be so universal at this season, now only 
shares favour with the broad pompadour ribbons, 
used for the same purpose. These last have a very 
pretty effect when gracefully adjusted; they may 
either match the dress, or form a pleasing contrast 
of this; but with the waist belt, they should always 
assimilate. Very rich scarfs for evening parties are 
composed of tulle, embroidered in gold and silver. 

MorNING NEGLIGEES --A spirit of emulation has 
induced an attemptto give the new lapiz tint to 
muslins as well as silks. Suecess is however, rare, 
and the possession of lapiz-colour peignoir is there- 
fore considered very enviable. The Scotch cambrics 
and ginghams and white batiste are universal; these 
are trimmed with a band three inches wide; the capes 
of the pelerine en suite and the upper collar richly 
worked. "Tis useless to attempt a deseription of 
the style and pattern of coloured stamped muslins 
and the of nature seem 
taxed to afford designs for these simple lizee 
though their effect at a little distenas Pen» spe 
on the pattern but the shape: being so common, it 
is omg more necessary to make them up in a good 
Style. 

CoLours.—A pele rose-eolour, sea- 
green, primrose, lapiz, and pearl lilac. Biue is very 
much worn forlisiog and trimming.— World of fash- 
107. 


From the New York Journal! of Commerce. 


and Unprecedented Outrage. 

It will be seen from the annexed article in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of yesterday, that a most 
outrageous act that has been committed by a mob at 
Charlestown, Mass. in the Burning of the Ursuline 
Convent there established. A great excitement 
kad been created in the public mind, in consequence 
of rumors that a nun who had escaped from the Con- 
vent and was afterwards persuaded to return, had 
been made way with, or was imprisoned in the Con- 
vent against her will. ‘The precise shape of the ru- 
Sere was thus stated in a Boston paper of Satur- 

ay: 

Mysterious.—We understand that a great excites 
ment at present exists in Charlestown, in conse- 
quence of the mysterious disappearance of a young 
lady at the Nunnery in that place. ‘lhe cireumstan- 
ces as far as we can learn are as follows:— 

‘The young lady was sent to the place in question 
to complete her education, and became so pleased 
with the place and its inmates, that she was induced 
to seclude herself from the world and take the black 
veil. Afier some time spent in the Nunnery, she 
became dissatisfied, and made her escape from the 
institution, but was afterwards persuaded to return, 
being told that if she would continue but three 
weeks longer she woald be dismissed with honour. 
At the end of that time, a few days since, her friends 
called for her, but she was not to be found, and 
much alarm is excited in consequence. 

For two or three days prior to the disgraceful con- 
summation, some anxiety appears to have been felt 
lest the mob should proceed to violence; and on 
Monilay last, the tollowing note from Edward Cut- 
ter of Charlestown was handed toa Boston paper 
(the Post) for publication. 

‘Mr. Editor--Some excitement having been creat- 
ed in this vicinity, by misrepresentations that have 
come before the public, in relation to the disappear- 
ance of a young lady from the nunnery in this place, 
I deem it proper for me to state certain facts that are 
in my possession respecting the affair. 

“On the afternoon of Monday, the 28th ult. the lady 
in question came to my house, appeared to be consi- 
derably agitated, and expressed her wish to be con- 
veyed tothe residence of an acquaintance in West 
Cambridge. Llent her my assistance, and on the 
succeeding day, I calied with the purpose of inquire 
ing for the causes which induced her to leave the In- 
stitution—I was informed that she had returned to 


the Nunnery incompany with the Bishop, with a pro- . » 


mise that she should be permitted to leave in two or 
three weeks, if it was her wish, Since that time, 
various rumours have been in circulation, caleulated 
to excite the public mind, and to such an extent as 
induced me to attempt to ascertain their foundation; 
accordingly, on Saturday, the 9th inst. L called at the 
Nunnery, and requested of the Superior, an inter- 
view with the lady referred to. 1 obtained it; and 
was informed by her that she was at liberty to leave 
the institution at any time she chose. ‘The same 
statement was also made by the Superior, who fur- 
ther remarked that in the present state of public 
feeling she should prefer to have her leave. 

As it}had been currently reported that the lady 
was not to be found, to allay the excitement in con- 
sequence of it, | have thought the above statement 
due to the public. EDWARD CUTTER, 

“Charlestown, Aug. 11, 1833.” 

The Post being a morning paper, this letter of 
course was not inserted until Tuesday morning; and 
in the meantime the fury of the mob had burst forth, 
and the Convent was laid in ashes, é 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser of Tuesday. 
RIOT AT CHARLESTOWN, 

The alarm of fire at Charlestown, last night about 
11 o’clock, was from the burning of several tar bar- 
rels in Charlestown, doubtless with a view of attract- 
ing persons from this city and vicinity, to join inan | 
attack upon the Ursuline Convent. : 

The aftack was commenced with disgracefal 
shouts, and by breaking the windows with stones; 
but until 12 o’elock, the work did not appear to pro- 
ceed with rouch vigour, and it is probable the rioters 
desisted, although there did not appear to be any 
peace officers present. 

QuaRTER Past 1 o’cLocK.—Our anticipations 
were incorrect. The convent iscompletely wrapped 
in flames. The occupants probably escaped from 
— of the flames, if they did from that of the 
mob. 

We learn from a Charlestown gentleman now ia 
this city, that the main building of the Convent was 
about 80 feet front by 35 in depth, and four stories 
high, with wings extending back about 50 feet from 
each extremity. Along therear of the main building 
was @ piazza, and at one end, the kitchen establish- 
ment, &e. Altogether it made a fine appearance. 

It the effects of this riot does not open the eyes of 
the American people, we know not what will, At 
the rate things ure going, the time is at hand when 
all public buildings, and indeed all private ones, Will 
exist orily at the pleasure of the mob. The question 
isnot whether convents are a good thing, or whether 
immediate abolition is a good thing; but whether 
we live under a government of Jaws, and whether 
those laws are adequate to the protection of the lives 
and property of our citizens. 7 is, whether persons 
aceused of crime, are to be punished by a mob, or 
by the constituted authorities of the land; whether 
men anid Women are to be protected in the exercise 
oft their religion, or are to do it at the peril of all 
they hold dear in life. . 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Another Strike amongst the Washerwomen.—It 
may be recollected that a short time ago the wash- 
erwomen at Kensington struck for an advance of 
wages, which, after one day’s parleying, was con- 
ceded to them by their employers. Within the 


ast few days the washerwomen in the neighbour- 


hood of the Horseferry road, Westminster, employ- 
ed by some of the great laundresses, had a general 
strike for an advance of wages. It appears that the 
wages have been hitherto 2s. 6d. per day, and an al- 
Jowance of beer, which they considered not com- 
mensurate to their labour, and they all demanded an 
advance of 1s., or 3s. 6d. per day, with beer. In 
the course of a few hours the laundresses complied 
—— the demand, and they all returned to the wash- 
tu 


The March of Intellect.—On Friday, two medi- 
cal students, named Jones and Roberts, were fined 
101. each, or in default to be imprisoned for four 
months, for having in a drunken frolic, transferred 
several brass knockers from doors in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Martin’s lane, to their own pockets; and 
the latter was fined 20s. more, for having poked his 
walking stick through the window of the National 
School of St. Martin’s, and damaged the glass and 
blind to that amount. The defendants, not having 
enough money about them to procure their dis- 
charge, were locked up for several hours; but in 
the course of the day their friends came to their suc- 
cour, and they were liberated. 


Honesty Extraordniary.—On Tuesday Mr. Rd. 
Ward, of Banner street, St. Luke’s, went to a 
banker’s in Lombard street, and obtained three Bank 
of England notes, amounting to 140/. Unfortunately, 
however, he placed them within the band, instead of 
the pocket, of his pantaloons, and on his arrival at 
Mr. Carr’s, the Prince of Wales, in Banner street, 
he discovered, to his sorrow and discomfiture, that 
he had lost his treasure. A reward of ten pounds 
was advertised the next morning forthe recovery of 
the same, and, inthe interim, John Templeman, a 
servant to Messrs. Holloway and Edmund, of New 
Bridge street, Blacktriars, had picked up the notes 
in Bunill row. Highly to his credit, he immediately 
proceeded to the bank, communicated the circum- 
stance to the clerks there, and, for security, wished 
to deposit the amount with them until the owner 
could be found. The clerks, however, advised him 
to advertise the amount, which he did on the follow- 
ing morning, and in the course of the day, Mr. 
Ward, to his great delight, recovered his lost pro- 
perty, and Templeman received the reward of his 
promptness and honesty. . 


Mysterious.—A young man named John James, 
living at No. 132 Anthony street, quarrelled with 
his wife Catherine, and separated from her about 
three weeks back, owing, as he said, to her ungo- 
vernable temper. She dew connected with some 
higly respectable people in Boston, whose favor she 
had lost by marrying James) became so mortified at 
his parting from her, that she took to drinking, and 
has scarcely been sober a day since. On Friday 
night they met for the purpose a reconciliation, 
which ended in mutual recrimination and blows.— 
They both got drunk: he was robbed, beaten, and 
taken to the watch house; she went no one knew 
whither. He spent the greater part of Saturday at 
the police office, trying to discover who had robbed 
him; she was drinking all that day in company with 
a man named Eckers, and about 10 o’clock on Satur- 
day night was found dead onthe side walk at the 
corner of Centre and Anthony st. She was taken 
to the watch house in the Park, and buried at 10 
o’clock yesterday morning, in Potter’s Field. At 
11 o’clock the husband came tothe police office for 
a warrant against Eckers, whom he stated had given 
his wife poison, in order to kill her and get her mo- 
—. The case isto undergo examination.—M. F. 

rans. 


Select Poetry. 


AUGUST. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


THE quiet August noon is come; 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft white clouds, that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng; 
The cattle on the mountain’s breast 
_ Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


Oh, how unlike those merry hours 
Iu sunny June, when earth laughs out; 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout !— 


When in the grass sweet waters talk, 
And strains of thy music swell 

From every moss-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom’s bell! 


But now, a joy too deep for sound, - 
A peace no other season knows, 

Hushes the heavens, and wraps the ground— 
The blessings of supreme repose. 


Away! I will not be, to-day, 
The only slave of toil and care; 

Away from desk and dust, away! 
L'il be as idle as the air. 


Beneath the open sky abroad, 
Among the plants and breathing thiogs, 
The sinless, peaceful works of God, 


I'll share the calm the season brings. 


Come thou, in whose soft eyes I see 

_ The gentle meaning of the heart, 

One day amid the woods with thee, 
From men and all their cares apart. 


And where, upon the meadow’s breast, 
The shadow of the thicket lies, 

The blue wild flowers thou gatherest 
Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes. 


Come—and when, mid the calm profound, 
I turn, those gentle eyes to seek, 

They like the lovely landscape round, 
Ot innocence and peace shall speak. 


Rest here, beneath the unmoving shade, 
And on the silent valleys gaze, 
Winding and widening till they fade 
In yon soft’ring of summer haze. 


The village trees their summits rear 
Still as its spire: and yonder flock, 

At rest in those calm fields, appear 
As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 


One tranquil mount the scene o’erlooks, 
Where the hushed winds their sabbath keep, 

While a near hum, from bees and brooks, 
Come faintly like the breath of sleep. 


Well might the gazer deem, that when, 
Worn with the struggle and the strife, 
And heartesick at the sons of men, 
The good forsake the scenes of life— 


Like the deep quiet, that awhile 
Lingers the lovely landscape o’er, 

Shall be the peace whose holy smile 
Welcomes them to a happier shore. 


Love and Death. 


*¢ Youne Love and Death, by chance one night, 
Stopped at a hut together, 

While raged the storm with lurid light, 
To shelter from the weather: 

Love gave the host, with strict behest, 

His darts to keep til! morning; 

Death, too, gave his, with looks—stern guest!— 

Of future ills a warning. 


Each to his chamber then retired: 

But when the sun was peeping, 

The Travellers of the host required 

Their charge, lett in his keeping: 

The host complied; but, as we’re told, 
Too fatally mistaking, 

Gave Death Love’s arrows tipped with gold, 
Young Love in turn Death’s taking. 


Whichever course the archers went, 
They caused a sad contusion! 

Old age, on whom Death’s aim was bent, 
Felt playful Love’s delusion: 

While victims maids and youths became, 
Where luckless Cupid wandered! 

Young hearts droop’d in a blighted frame, 
And passion’s bliss was squandered! 


Love soon his fellow traveller met, 
And straight with sobs and sighing, 
Complained that all he aimed at yet 
Were either dead or dying! 
Said Death, ‘* Dry up your tears, poor boy! 
Take back your own bright quiver, 
And give me mine.” Love did with joy— 
They parted then for ever!” 


From the N. Y. Knickerbocker. 
SUMMER. 


THERE is a calm, sweet spirit breathing here 
About these summer scenes—of earth and sky. 
The earth is beautiful in her attire 
Of verdant green, and incense-breathing flowers: 
Her mountain summits peering to the stars, 

Her quiet valleys, slumbering in the shade— 
Her rivers of pure erystal;—and the songs, 
With which her groves are vocal, melt away 
Into the music ot the rolling spheres. 


Is it the attitude and voice of praise 
She lifts to her Creator? On the hills, 
And in the valleys, and among the groves, 
Is nature worshipping, with all her tongues, 
The unseen Spirit of the universe? 
It must be so, And ye, far, silent stars, 
Sweet sentinels on the outposts of time, 
Keep ye her vigils? Are ye posted there, 
Her ministering spirits, to bear up 
On wings of light the tribute of her praise, 


And bring down Heaven’s rich blessings in return? 


Beautiful universe! spread out afar 

Beyond the reach of thought on every side, 
Bearing, where’er the soul would take its flight, 
The impress of His beauty and His power 

Who called you into being, and affixed 

The seal of his own glory on your brow! 

I’ve gazed upon you till this world became 

A very point—and still, far, far beyond, 

Before the imagination, brightly rose 

Creation on creation. 


What is man, 

I asked, with all his powers? Creation’s lord 
They call him—and he treads the flowering fields, 
And climbs the hills, and io the quiet vales, 
Bends him to listen to the music there— 
Brushes, at dawn, the dewy copse, and bathes 

His fevered brow at noon, in the cool fount; 
Looks out at evening on the coronet 

Of gems that binds the azure brow of Heaven— 
And sleeps, at morning, in a nameless grave! 

Or, numbering out his most extended span, 

And left, amid the wreck of all beloved, 

Save Hope, that lights him on—Affection’s chain 
So fondly bound about his heart in youth, 
Severed in broken links—his summer gone, 

His gray hairs come, in sorrow, down to death! 


This glorious universe of earth and sky, 

And suns and systems pass from change to change, 
With beauty unimpaired---but Ae is gone! 

The frailest of her flowers outlive him oft. 
Nature’s rich bosom swells with silent joy, 

The stars shine on in peace—the sun on wings 

Of dimless glory keeps his joyous way— 

And all is happy—dut this lord of all! 

No wonder that he pauses and repeats: 

‘Oh whata mystery to man--is man!’ 


But lo! a voice speaks out—a vision comes— 
And with it other worlds, another home— 

A higher service, and anobler song! 

The scene is changed; this bright and teeming earth, 
All redolent of life, from age to age, 

Follows the track of time—till, worn and old, 
The long, long record of its centuries Jost, 

It sinks forever;*and the sun and stars 

Are blotted outof being. But afar, 

Fresh as the blush of spring, in glowing youth, 
The immortal spirit gazes on the wreck 

Of all that seemed eternal—déut itself! 


Is such the glorious destiny of man, 

The image of his Maker? When the storms 

Of his brief night of trial shall be o’er, 

Opens betore him an eternal day/ 

Does he thus melt, like a sweet star, that o’er 
The mountain trembles, at the dawn of day, 
Softly away into the li,ht of Heaven? 

Let God be praised—and to his unsurpassed 

And boundless goodness be the glory given! 
DELTA. 


THE ENGLISH BOY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


‘Go, call thy sons; instruct them whata debt 

They owe their ancestors; and make them swear 

To pay it, by transmitting down entire ‘ 
Those sacred rights to which themselves were born.” 
AKENSIDE. 


Look from the ancient mountains down, 
My noble English Boy! 

Thy country’s fields around thee gleam 
In sunlight and in joy. 


Ages have roll’d since foeman’s march 
Pass’d o’er that old firm sod; 

For well the land hath fealty held 
To Freedom and to God! 


Gaze proudly on, my English Boy! 
And let thy kindling mind 

Drink in the spirit of high thought 
From every chainless wind! 


There, in the shadow of old Time, 
The halls beneath thee lie, 

When pour’d forth to the fields of yore, 
Our England’s chivalry. 


How bravely and how solemnly 
They stand, ’midst oak and yew! 
Whence Cressy’s yeoman haply framed 
The bow, in battle true. 


And round their walls the good swords hang 
Whose faith knew no alloy, 

And shields of knighthood, pure from stain— 
Gaze on, my English Boy! 


Gaze where the hamlet’s ivied church 
Gleams by the antique elm, 

Or where the minister lifts the cross 
High thro’ the air’s blue realm. 


Martyrs have shower’d their free hearts’ blood, 
That England’s prayer might rise, 

From those gray fames of thoughtful years, 
Untetter’d, to the skies. 


Along their aisles, beneath their trees, 
This earth’s most glorious dust, 

Once fired with valour, wisdom, song, 
Is laid in holy trust. 


Gaze on—gaze farther, farther yet— 
My gallant English Boy! 


Yon blue sea bears thy country’s 
The billows’ pride and 


Those waves in many a fight have closed 
Above her faithtul dead; 

That red-cross flag victoriously 
Hath floated o’er their bed, 


They perish’d—this green turf to keep 
By hostile tread unstain’d; 

These knightly halls inviolate, 
Those churches unprofaned. 


And high and clear, their memory’s light 
Along our shore is set, 

And many an answering beacon-fire 
Shall there be kindled yet! 


Lift up thy heart, my English Boy! 
And pray, like them to stand, 
Sheuld God so summon thee to guard 
The alters of the land. 
Married. 
On Tuesday, 29th ult. by the Rev. E.S. Ely, D. D 
elphian, to Miss MARY, daughter of Captain R 
Clark, allot Philadelphia. 
one my: of the 11th instant by the Rev. George 
shandler, Mr. CHARLES IRWIN, Mi iC 
KIRKPATRICK. 
On the 7th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Wiley, Mr. JESS 
DOOL, to Miss ELIZABETH ALLISON, ail of this ie. 
On Thursday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. Joseph 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
r. NG, of Philadelphia, to Miss DEBO 
LAWRENCE, of New York. 
On Monday, 1Jth inst. at Syracuse, N. Y. by the Rev, 
Carlow Smith, of Manlius, Mr. AARON B. COOLEY, of 


Philadelphia, to Miss ALMYRA MOYER, of the former | 


place. 
On the 13th inst. by the Rev Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
GRIFFITHS, to Miss ROSANNA WINTON. 

n Tuesday evening, 12th inst. by Samuel M. Gayle 
Mr. 8.C. PALMER, to JANE, daughter of ede. Semed 
of this city. 

n the afternoon of the 13th inst. by the Rev: Zelotes 
Fuller, Mr. ROBERT 8S. ELLISON, to Miss SAR 
ANN COOPER, all of this ity. 

n thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins 
Mr. ROBERT GRIMES, of Delaware, to Mrs. MATH DA 
FORD, of this city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Dowell, Mr. ROBERT 


MURPHY, of this city, to Miss RUTH ANN BITTERS, 
of Port Elizabeth. 


Died: 


On Wednesday, 13th inst. SAMUEL H. REED, after a 5 


protracted illness, aged 40 years. 


On the 12th inst. WILLIAM HENRY, son of William 


and Catherine Thomas, aged 15 months. 

On Saturday, 9th inst. of consumption, Mrs. CATHE- 
RINE NICHOLAS, in the 56th year of her age, formerly of 
Madison, Indiana. 

At Chesnut Hill,on Monday afternoon, 11th inst. Mr, 


WILLIAM H. COATS, formerly of this city, inthe Wd © 


year of his age. 


In the Borough of Chester, Delaware county,on Friday 


afternoon, WM. LONG, aged 91 years and 6 months. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. ARCHIBALD SWENEY, 
after a short but severe illness, in the 7¢th year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 13th instant, ELIZABETH, 
wife of Frederick Teese, in the 68th year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, 14th inst. Mrs. MARY HILL, 
widow of the late John Hill, aged 65 years. 

On Thursday morning, 14th inst. after a protracted ill- 
ness, EDWARD CURBY, aged 74 years. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. SARAH, relict of the 
late Captain John Clifton, in the 80th year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, after a severe spell of sickness, 
peepee A. son of Thomas S. Spear, in the 3d year of 

is age. 


On the 12th inst. MARGARET, wife of Robert Patter. 7 


son, aged 48 years. 


On Tuesday, 12th instant, Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife of 
Samuel Axson, in the 37th year of her age. 


On Wednesday morning, 13th instant, Mrs. MARY ~ 


MARACHE, in the &2d year of her age. 

On the 11th inst. at the residence of John Wister, Ger- 
mantown, GEORGE WASHINTON SMITH, in the 570 
year of his age. 

On the 14th inst. after a severe and lingering illness, 
Mrs ANNE O:BRIEN, aged 50 years. 

On Friday morning, Mrs, ELIZAETH GARRITSON, 
in the 65th year of her age. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a short illness, JAMES 
DENNISON, infant son of Henry Young. 


In this city, on the 13th inst. aftera short illness, MARY | 
Her intellectual en: | 


PARROTT, of the Island of Cuba. 
dowments, had much endeared herto the friends with 


whom she was sojourning, and her worth will be long re 
membered by them. 


Sudenly, at his residence, Kaighn’s Point, New Jersey, | 
on the 3d inst. JOHN KAIGHN, inthe 57th year of his 


age, a member of the religious Society of Friends. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, on the ultimo, JOSEPH 
CHARLES, Sen. Esq. aged 62 years. Mr. C. was the 
printer and proprietor of the first newspaper ever publish: 
ed in this state—at that time called the Missouri Territo 


ry: 

On Saturday afternoon, 16th inst. Colonel WILLIAM 
PRATT, of the United States Army. 

On Friday morning, 15th inst. Mrs. REBECCA, wife o! 
the late John Hunter, Esq. aged 72 years. 

On the J5thinst at Bristol, Pa. WILLIAM FREDER. 
ICK, aged 16 months and 4 days, son of J. Hull Hause, of 
this city. 

On Friday, 15th instant, at the residence of Mr. Guyer, 
JAMES THARP, of Salem, N. J. 

At Brooklyn, Long Island, on the 13th inst. of apoplexy, 
at the residence of his son, GIDEON CORNELL, of this 
city, aged 57 years. 

On Friday evening, after a short but severe illness, Mrz. 
ELIZABETH BEDFORD. 

On the 13th inst WILLIAM IVINS MURRAY, infant 
child of John and Rachel Murray, aged 16 months. 


At New York, on Wednesday evening, after a lingering © 


illness, Captain NATHAN DUNN, in the 49th year of bis 
age. 


On the 12th instant, Mrs. ELIZABETH FAHS, wife of | 


Joseph Fahs, in the 29th year of her age. 
On Saturday morning, 16thinst. after a lingering ill- 
ness, Which he bore with christian fortitude and resign4- 


tion, Mr. DUNCAN M‘COLLOM, in the 68th year bis 


age, a native of Scotland. 
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